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deligor esis 


Delightful “This delightful book might well 
have been called ‘An Appreciation of Life’, for in each 
one of the more than four hundred pages there are de- 
tailed suggestions as to the beauties and joys of simple, 
homely things.”—CARL CROW, author of “400 Million 
Customers,” in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
@ “It is against the will of God to eat delicate food hastily, to 
pass gorgeous views hurriedly, to express deep sentiments 
superficially, to pass a beautiful day steeped in food and 


drinks, and to enjoy your wealth steeped in luxuries,” says 
Chang Ch'ao. p. 328 


Refreshing “Read it from cover to cover, with 
a pencil in hand to mark those passages you would return 
to. You will feel as refreshed as if you’d had a free, happy 
holiday in the country.”—Providence Journal. 


@ The essence of travel is to have no duties, no mail, no in- 

quisitive neighbors, no receiving delegations, and no desti- 
A good traveler is one who does not know where he 
and a perfect traveler does not know where he 


p. 332 


nation 
iS pong to, 


came trom 


% * 4 * ° 
Engagingly Frank “A unique book full of 
wisdom and of delicious wit, the rarest of literary bed- 
Engaging frankness quickened with gayety.” 
-Chicago Tribune. 


fellows. 


@ The three great American vices seem to be efficiency, punc- 


tuality and the desire for achievement and success. They are 
the things that make the Americans so unhappy and so 
nervous p- 162 


. * m . 
Fall of Laughter ‘there is a great deal of 
laughter in this book. And through it there is appreciation 
of the importance of humor in keeping life sane and rea- 


sonable.”’-— New York Times Book Review. 


@ The reason I don't trust Chinese surgeons is that I am afraid 
that when a Chinese surgeon cuts up my liver in search of a 
gall-stone, he may forget about the stone and put my liver in 


p. 47 


a frying pan. 
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W ES@ “Wise and witty and very 
informing ... all about living. 
Charming accounts, often humorous, 










































sometimes exquisite, and always 
backed by anecdotes and quotations, 
of what leisure means in China: the 
enjoyment of living, the enjoyment 
of nature, the enjoyment of travel — 
and of culture.’—HENRY SEIDEL \ - 
CANBY in the Book-of-the-Month ane 
Club News. 
@ Perhaps I don't understand economics, but economic €§ CONT 
not understand me either... The sad thing about ec cs 
is that it is no science, if it stops at commodities and d SI 
go beyond to human motives. p. 87 | 
() 
y pee . . -) 
WwW itty “Witty, shrewd, fascinatingly readable. The 
distillation of age-old philosophies sharpened and spiced 
with the flavors of today... richly enjoyable, wise and 
suggestive.”— New York Times Book Review. ug 
@ I find that those people who agree with me in believing ip ; 
lying in bed as one of the greatest pleasures in life are the ; 
honest men, while those who do not believe in lying in bed 
are liars and actually lie a lot in the daytime... p. 202 ‘ 
By LIN YUTANG The ES 
by the author of 
MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE 
LA 
a JOHN - 
DAY book 
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MARGA 
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The Shape of Things 


NOT SINCE THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION 
has a federal budget been proposed so lack y im cco 
nomic realism as that presented by President Roosevelt 
last week. De spite the business recession, the President 
assured Congress that no new money would be borrowed 

Although a theoretical 


deficit of $950,000,000 will appear in the 1938-39 


between now and June 30, 1939 


bud get, there will be an actual surplus of more than 
$200,000,000 when account 1s taken of the collections 
under the federal Social Security Act and the railroad 
and government-employees’ retirement funds. This sur- 
plus is to be achieved in the face of declining revenues 
and increased armament appropriations by a reduction of 
nearly $600,000,000 in governmental CX] enditures 
Included in this heavy slash are cuts of $500,000,000 
in the appropriation for the WPA and other relief 
agencies, of $40,000,000 in the outlay for reclamation, 


rivers and harbors, and flood control, and of $21,000,000 


in the amount set aside for new public buildings. In 
other words, the recession is to be met in precisely the 
same manner that the Great Engineer met the depression 
—by a stringent curtailment of government spending 
The budget will be balanced, for all practical purposes, 
by means of the taxes imposed by the Social Security Act 
on the wage-earners, and there is no indication that an 
effort will be made to levy increased taxes on those best 
able to pay. In the face of fundamental facts such as 
these, the President's attack on the malefactors of great 
wealth would appear to have little more than political 


significance 


*« 
MOST DISTURBING OF ALL IS THE BILLION 


which the President has requested for national defense, 
and the implication that this is just the beginning of a 
fearmament program comparable to those recently im 
posed upon the peoples of Europe. Mr. Roosevelt is sup 
posed to favor a plan calling for the construction of 
237,000 tons of naval vessels in excess of our commit- 
ments under the London and Washington treaties. An 
attempt is being made to defend this subsidy to the arma- 
ment makers on the ground that it “gives employment to 
American workers’ and also that a strengthening of 
our armed forces is necessary to resist fascism. Both 
arguments are rank hypocrisy. Naval construction gives 
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much less employment per dollar than road building or 
housing and represents sheer economic waste. Our de- 
fense establishment, as Mr. Villard recently pointed out, 
is already far greater than is necessary for any legitimate 
purpose. It is true that the demand for rearmament has 
been backed by some advocates of collective security on 
the ground that it would be helpful in enforcing peace 
against would-be aggressors. Actually, however, an arma- 
ment program of these proportions would be needed only 
if the United States were planning to tackle the job of 
law enforcement single-handed and by force of arms 
As has repeatedly been stated in these columns, economi 
pressure by a group of determined powers would be sufh- 
cient to bring any Some degree 
of responsibility for the rearmament program must be 
attributed indirectly to the opposition of the isolationist 
group to any form of international cooperation. For if 
the United States is to play a lone hand in world affairs, 


the demand for a navy and an air force second to none 


iggressor to terms. 


bound to win large p ypular suy pport however much 


it may be opposed by pacifists in the lagi itionist camp 


x 
ANY HOPE THAT THE PANAY INCIDENT 


would strengthen the moderate elements in the Japanese 
government has been dissipated by the events of the past 
week. Re po rts from Hangchow indicate that Japanese 
troops looted the city with as little restraint as at Nanking 
At Shanghai imperious local Japanese 
units came into conflict with both British and French 
into the 


sharp struggle over fundamental policy 


police when they sought to extend military rul 
oncessions. The 


which has been going on for some time in Tokyo ap 


pears to have ended in complete victory for the extremist 
groups. Rumors are current that Prime Minister Kenoye, 

moderate reactionary, may soon resign in favor of 
Home Minister Suetsugu, a leader of the fascist clique 
Former War Minister Araki, usually regarded as the 
most extreme of the ultra-nationalists, has been named 


inet advisory council and is expected to be 
The effect of 
be guessed. It is sig- 


Cabinet in the near future. 
xtremists’ triumph can only 
nificant, however, that Suetsugu openly advocated war 
with Britain only a few weeks before he was appointed 
to the Home Office. Araki is known to favor war with 
the Soviet Union 
triumph, but it is clear that Japanese militarism has 


headed into 


No one can say which group will 


nm adventure from which there can be no 


retreat 

x 
JUSTICE SUTHERLAND’'S RETIREMENT MARKS 
the passing of the old Supreme Court as we have known 
ind not loved it. Justice Van Devanter was the real 
brains and strategy of the diehard group of four that 


and held at bay the 
whole movement for government control of business 
But he wrote alr 
was left chiefly 


hor ( wh » Was 


lominated court policy for vears 


lost none of the group's decisions; that 
to Justice Sutherland faithful wheel- 
thrust 


forward to write the 


opinions 
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because his manner was mild and ingratiating a 

could always supply the right words and citations 
plenty of them. The court conservatives have 
through the last two resignations lost their leader 
their front man. Justices McReynolds and Butler 
doomed, at least for several years, to be rather | 
company for each other. President Roosevelt has for 
first time a chance to clinch a liberal majority o: 
court. But the question is: what kind of liberal wil 
appoint? Even Justice Sutherland was, on occasion 
least a civil-liberties liberal. And so also, on most « 
sions, are the Chief Justice and Justice Roberts. Mr 
Roosevelt may be tempted to play a generous role toy 
business by selecting a mildish liberal whose econ 
philosophy is nebulous. But he will do well to con 
that the coming three years will be crucial if Cong 
should decide on a program that approaches genuin 
economic pianning. Only a man with a grasp of econ 
reality will have the clarity and strength to follow 
great Holmes tradition of giving to legislative et 
ments the benefit of every reasonable legal doubt 


THOSE WHO SUPPORTED SENATOR BLACK ‘§ 
appointment to the Supreme Court on the ground 

he would bring to it a new economic realism have 
son to take satisfaction in his dissenting opinion 
week in the Indianapolis Water Company case. The 

has given a good deal of attention to the reformed 
attitude in he matter of the PWA loans to municipa 
for power plants; and, notably in Arthur Krock’s 
umn, has assessed the importance of the Pacific Ga 
Electric decision, which represents a wedge for rein 
ducing historical or prudent-investment cost as a | 
ciple of valuation in place of reproduction cost. But 
press appears to have quite generally overlooked 
importance of the Black dissent in the Indianapolis 
The opinion is written with clarity, vigor, and a 

of the relevant legal and economic material. It 
cleanly through the maze of judicial opinions about prin 
ciples for arriving at fair valuations of utilities, thr gt 
the fantastic delays of due-process procedure, and 
through the overgrowths of legal learning which screen 
the fact that in the last analysis it is the consumer \ 
bears the burden of excessive prices. In this dissent Justic 
Black stands not only against the Old Guard on the court 
but even against his liberal colleagues. The opinion 
dicates that the battle of valuation is by no means over 
and that in time Black may perform the function that 
Brandeis performed twenty years ago—of gathering 


about himself a liberal minority whose basis of decision | 
is economic realism and not the lesser of two oppressive | 


legal doc trines. 
+ 


IF WE WERE 
rooms in Baker Street with a certain Dr. Watson, n 
ing would give us greater pleasure than the Case of 
Missing Robinsons, or the Adventure of the Phony P 


ports. But since our name is not Holmes, we make ni 





A TALL, GAUNT MAN LIVING IN | 
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f an affair involving both Tammany Hall and the 


vremlin, and we think the best thing we can do 1s to 
| ht and make no further comment, even if Herbert 
er is dragged into the case, followed by the Dionne 

Lin Yutang, and Ted Healy's stooges. Until all 
.racters are rounded up in the last chapter and all 

e threads pulled together in a knot, our only 

in the matter is that the Soviet Union has th« 
publicity department in the world. Why is so 
Soviet news dished up as mystery garnished with 
irama? If the Russians have tracked down a couple 
pies, let them say so. Let them at least announce 
ther or not their suspects are in prison, whether they 
\mericans, perhaps even what their names are, and 
hey will be tried. As it ts, there is some doubt 
Mrs. R. is even in Russia; one report has it that 
1as already been expelled from the country under 
e of silence. Surely the Soviet government would 
iling no state secret if it answered these simple 

ns of fact—and it would leave a better taste in 
uth of a world still wondering wiat has become 
kharin, Rykov, Romm, and others who have van- 
from sight. If the heads of the Russian state had 
of good publicity sense they would clear up this 
before you could say Jack Robinson-Rubens- 


Marinelli-and-Trotsky 
al 


MAYOR HAGUE OF JERSEY CITY GATHERED 
| supporters about him on the evening of Janu 

the simple device of ordering his political ma 

to order jobholders to come out and put on a 

ter rally’’—or else. Its numbers were set at 75,000 
faithful and at 15,500 by disrespectful news 

r men; and with one voice—the voice of Hague a 
panied by several echoes—it denounced the ‘“un- 
rican invasion of Jersey City.”” The two principal 
r-elect A. Harry Moore and Judge 


Robert Carey, once Hague’s bitterest Republic in enemy 


were Govern 


remarkable illiteracy and a brutish eloquence 
Hague roared out his usual defiance, denouncing the 
C. 1. O., the “civil liberties,’ and various and sundry 
luals, including “Mr. Ernest,’ as communistic, 
istic disturbers of his peace. Professing the tenderest 
ents for labor, he dared it to prefer the C. I. O 
to the A. F. of L., with which he has worked so har 
iously in the past; in the name of Americanism and 
rty he made it clear that neither would be tolerated 
his jungle; invoking the Constitution, he made it 
lly clear that any attempt to exercise the rights guar 
1 by it would be met with assorted blows over the 
1. Two days later the C. I. O. answered Mayor Hague 
fling in the federal court an injunction which would 
n up Jersey City to other Americans and incidentally 
w the natives to practice the right of free speech 
issembly. Meanwhile we have to keep reminding 
lves that Hague is a national committeeman of the 
shtened Democratic Party, which controls the federal 
Administration. Isn’t it time Washington crossed the 
Delaware again? 


‘ 


SQ 
AMERICANS WILL HAVE TO FACE SOONER 
or later the pr blem of what to do with the growing 
openness ind arrogance of Nazi activities in this In 
try. We print elsewhere in this issue an article by I le 
B. Milner on the working of the British Public Order 
Act, passed to deal with fascist incitements. The 
is a disheartening ne. Yet th 
proper conclusion to draw from it is that every at pt 


to control this menace does more harm than good 

that inaction is better than action. The moral ts rather 
that such legislation should be drawn with care and 
scrutinized with anxiety, lest it be used to hamper legiti 
mate activities of all groups. We hope in a later issue to 
deal in some detail with the problems that such legisla 
tion would have to solve in this country. Here we want 
only to say that the Nazi camps scattered throughout thi 
country, with their military organization, their uniformed 
men, their drilling, and their preparation for what can 
only be violence, represent a potential state within a stat 
that no nation could ignore. We believe that any legisla 
tion to control such developments should be limited 
strictly to their military aspects. We believe also that its 
enforcement cannot be left, as it was so largely left in 
England, to the discretion of the local police authorities 
il concern. If the de 
pression deepens, as seems almost inevitable, fascist 


- 


but should be at least partly a fe 
doctrines will find fertile groun 
the insecure, the demoralized. It ts better to deal with th 
problem now than to wait until it has become an 

- 


t y } rr sath 
hist ie 2, Ai Ee | tbl 


DURING THE WINTER 


consumer's budget ts the price of val. That 
importance to the work of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission which has not been reflected in new paper 
counts. The work of the commission is an experiment 
in price control by a seven-man board mad Ip 


resentatives of the producers, labor, and the 
Usually the result of such a set if 
the NRA codes, that labor and the producers get what 


they want and the public (the consumer ) pays and pays 
The present commission has had rough sledding, with 
charges of graft and patronage made openly in Congress 


and a four-to-three division developing within itself 
between supporters of the operators and supporters 


lifficulties have delayed 


of labor. These inner « t 

of the commission, but recently it announced a price 
schedule which is far better than had been hoped for 
This schedule should bring in $40,000,000 in increased 
revenue, to make up the losses under which the industry 
has been operating. The burden of increase falls on the 
heavy industries and railroads rather than on the domes- 
tic consumers, who actually get a slight reduction in 
price. Naturally the big industries have been lobbying 
vigorously against the schedule during the past two 
weeks. These facts may lead consumers to assume too 
readily that they are being helped by the commission 
Although the commission is undoubtedly a stabilizing 
force in the industry, the increased prices for railroads 
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and heavy industry will of course be passed on in the 
form of higher freight rates and increased commodity 

costs. The consumer cannot hope to benefit from this 
wrt of sl ight-of-hand 


Victory at Teruel 


ERUEL 1s a great victory, 
Loyalists have 
niil<ed moancte nte k. lessened 
repulsed a monster counter-attack, lessenec 


the threat of a Franco thrust to the sea, and completely 


y, not only because the 
occupied terrain, shortened their 


ruined the rebels’ chance of an offensive in the near 
hould teach those who be- 


future, but also because it sh 


lieve “‘events in Spain are moving to an insurgent vic- 


tory” that they are wholly wrong. 

Between 1914 and 1918 Germany won most of the 
battles, but lost the war. The Allies got started late but 
their resources and strength grew, while the fortunes 
of the Central Powers followed a descending curve. So, 


reruel must be judged against a back- 
ground of past Loyalist performances. Between July 18, 
1936, and November, 1936, the green government 
forces, except in the Guadarrama Mountains, were in- 


too, in Spain 


ble of defense. Then began the historic resistance at 
The republican army, nevertheless, was still 
weak and badly led, and in February Malaga fell. March 
— 


brought an Italian offensive at Guadalajara. The govern- 
ment counter-attacked and routed Mussolini's legions. 
But the Loyalists did not themselves stage an offensive 
until July, 193 year after the war started. That was 


at Bruncte. At the time the government leaders said that 


they proposed to initiate several limited offensives to 
teach their new army the art of attack. At Brunete some 
mistakes were made. Inexperience showed. The Loyalists 
won ter ry and tn the inevitable counter-attack had to 
relinquish 30 per cent of it. The army fought better in 
the September offensive at Belchite. 


Fhe lessons learned at Brunete and Belchite helped 
win their first big victory at Teruel. In- 
government territory with few losses as 
in the past, Franco has lost thousands of men and much 
n effort to recover his own ground. 
Ferucl thus marl i turning of the tide. Although still 
tillery and aircraft, the republic can attack 
! hold its gains. The government army has 


stead of taking 
equip! t ou va 


inferior in 
and win 
progressed from a retreating militia to a mo pasaran 
ind now to a powerful forward-thrusting 
machine. Franco's military establishment has deteriorated. 
Barcelona looks ahead hopefully to the near future 
when the output of its recently regenerated industries will 
offset the rebcl Teh 
reasonable to « Kpect, too that the defeat at Teruel will 
still further depress the morale in Franco's territory. 
Loyalist spirit has been high despite the unbroken chain of 


defense forc 


intage in foreign supplies. It is 


defeats in the first year of the war, while Franco has had 
serious difficulty behind the lines despite considerable 
military success. This trouble should now be aggravated. 
If the resulting situation at last convinces Hitler and 
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Mussolini that Franco is an empty barrel and that 
their assistance is wasted, they will find themselve 
quandary. They will give the rebels more help be 
there is no alternative. But fascism cannot win in S 
The struggle, however, will be long and bitter, an 
Loyalists need strong support from foreign enem: 
aggression. 

While Teruel weakens Franco’s hold on the ci, 
population, it serves to consolidate the Negrin (¢ 
The Caballero opposition is no more. In May, 
when Caballero ceased to be Prime Minister becau 
refused to relinquish the war portfolio although h 
efficiency had provoked a demand for his retirement 
tried to take the large Socialist U. G. T. trade unions 
the opposition with him. The majority resisted and \ 
to support Negrin. Before long Caballero’s hold o: 
membership of the U. G. T., which he had led f 
many years, became extremely tenuous. And now, 
ing to reckon with the mounting prestige of the N 
ministry and the workers’ natural urge to support e 
has finally stepped down from the leadership of the 
U. G. T. This move reinforces the cohesion of the P 
lar Front, and reduces internal political friction. L 
Spain is today more united than ever. It is eager an 
creasingly able to cope with the fascist enemy. 


Wanted: Three-Year Plan 


N HIS Jackson Day address, which within its 

was a fine fighting speech primarily addressed t 

problem of party unity, the President referred 
to the financial power concentrated in the hands 
few, to the holding-company tail that wags the d 
industry, and to the evils of price-rigging, unfair 
petition, and monopolistic practices. “Give to m 
give to your government,” he added, “‘the credit fora 
definite intention to eradicate them.” 

We do not doubt the President's intention, or t! 
a minority of progressives in his Administration. 
we have questioned is the nature and even the exist 


of their program of eradication. The picture drawn in 
our Washington dispatch elsewhere in this issue f 
men of good-will, expert at political tactics and 

manship, who have failed to come to grips with their 


essential economic problems. Mr. Cummings’s repor' 
anti-trust enforcement, written by Mr. Jackson, inst 
of presenting a program, passes the buck to Congress 
Senator Wheeler's program for breaking up the railr 
holding companies is still being kept a secret. Per! 
the outlines of a general program will merge in 
President's special messages. At its best, it will pr 

call for a strengthening of the trade associations of small 
producers, a revision of the patent laws so that big in 
try will not be abie to build empires on exclusive pat 
and a strengthening of the intercorporate dividend tax 
It may not go as far as that. And even if, as seems 
likely, we should succeed in stopping the further gr 


th 
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leviathan of big business, we should still have 
‘isting business structures to deal with. 
iat is why we feel that the remedy either for the 
depression or for our long-run economic ills 
not lie in breaking up holding companies or pro- 
ng unfair practices. Those purposes are in them- 
desirable and we favor them strongly. But it is well 
mistake the vanguard of the enemy for his main 
ns. And the best starting-point we have seen for 
ling directly with the basic problem of poverty and 
yployment amid potential plenty is to be found in 
President’s message. He used to talk merely of bring- 
ick prosperity. He has substituted for that glitter- 
nerality a new concretion. He now talks of our 
il income of sixty-eight billion dollars for the past 
ind of a potential national income of ninety to a 
red billion a year. That marks an important step 
rd—if he will follow it up. 
marks a step forward because so far what planning 
ve done has been a piecemeal restrictive planning, 
gle industries, in which the program has at best 
to adjust the industry's price and production to 
t the rest of the country could absorb. This has been 
f the NRA, the AAA, the bituminous-coal indus- 
ic oil industry, the present Ellenbogen plan for the 
industry. The result is the familiar one—a measure 
tabilization accomplished at the expense either of 
rs or consumers or both, or at the risk of carteliza- 
It would be far better to start with an estimate of 
il income (Mr. Roosevelt's figures are taken from 
National Resources Committee) and an estimate of 
tial consumption for the products of each basic 
istry based on that national income. Each industry— 


sutomobiles, steel, oil, cement, copper, electrical products, 


cal products, textiles, coal—could then produce for 
<panded market; and in the very process of doing 
would create the employment and purchasing ca- 
y that would constitute such an expanded market. 
his is clearly planning instead of empirical blunder- 
And planning is exactly what we must have, whether 
er that name or some other. The present Administra- 
vill be in power for three years. If it had the courage 
vision, it could start a three-year plan reaching 
rd the President's goal of a national income ap- 
mating his figures. The first year’s goal might be 
ity-five or eighty billion, the second year’s ninety 
the third the full hundred billion. Given the 
mies of large-scale manufacture in the mass-produc- 
industries, the expanded volume of automobiles, 
| rails, electric refrigerators, and other products that 
would mean could be produced at relatively low 
and the savings could be pumped back, not to 
existing profits, but mainly into wages and lower 
that is, into greater purchasing capacity. 
‘lany intricate problems would be involved. We have 
begun to get some real knowledge in our govern- 
lepartments of how the industrial processes work. 
ngely enough, in the Department of Commerce, where 
ould most expect it, there is none; more material 
the Federal Reserve Board and the National Re- 








sources Committee. There would be other problems: the 


I 

margin of error in estimates of production or consump 
tion, the allocation of production between the capital 
goods and consumer-goods industries, the need for main 
taining a broad area of private initiative within the gov 
ernment controls. There would be finally the problem of 
bringing the intrenched forces of big industry to an 
understanding that their own interests lay with those of 
the community. These are always the problems of a ra- 
tional production policy. We have the rc f We have 
the established democratic processes that alone would 
make economic planning safe. Have we also th 

sary will to master the problem and force the minority 
that Mr. Roosevelt has been talking about to accept the 


solution? 


The Ludlow Amendment 


LTHOUGH the Ludlow amendment has been 


buried by a close vote, we may assume that its 
bones will rise again pe rhaps even during the 
present session. It obviously represents a large body of 


pacifist opinion, and ultimately it will be forced out of 
committee despite the opposition of the President and 
the State Department. Many of the objections to the 
measure are discussed by Mr. Villard elsewhere in this 
issue. While we are naturally in sympathy with what we 
take to be the objectives of this amendment—the lessen- 
ing of the possibility of war and the spread of popular 
responsibility for vital decisions—-we feel that Mr. Vil- 
lard's catechism has omitted some of the practical dan- 
gers in the proposal. 

When critics of the plebiscite declare that it under 
mines representative government, they are not denying 
that it is perhaps even more democratic than the present 
system. Nor do they imply that national referendums 
could not be developed alongside our present representa 
tive system. They are merely pointing out that the pro 
posal stems from a wholly different philosophy of gov- 
ernment, one that is as yet untried and untested on a 
national scale. The assumption that the people as a whole 
are better equipped than their elected representatives, 
either in information or native intelligence, to deal with 
the most vital questions affecting national policy ts, to 
say the least, questionable. 

Behind the theoretical case for representative govern 
ment may be found certain practical considerations that 
we dare not overlook in considering the Ludlow amend- 
ment. Mr. Villard makes much of the point that the 
proposal, if adopted, would deprive the President of 
his war-making powers. Actually, the reverse would al- 
most certainly be true. In an international crisis threaten- 
ing to involve the United States in war, decisions would 
probably have to be made very quickly. Lacking time to 
set up the machinery for a national referendurn—which 
we believe would take far longer than Mr. Villard sug- 
gests—the President would be forced to act independ- 
ently. Thus in the end the people—like the German 





population might be asked merely to ratify accom- 


plishe 1 facts. Once hostilities had actually broken out, 
formal ratification would be inevitable, given the agen- 
ies of propaganda which are available to the govern- 
ment 

In placing checks on the declaration of war rather 
than on the pursuit of policies likely to lead to war, the 
Ludlow amendment would serve to strengthen one of 
the most sinister developments of recent years—the tend- 
ncy to wage war without a forma! declaration. In this 


similar to that of two other 


the Kellogg Anti-War Pact 


respect it reveals a lineage 
American peace proposals, 
ind the Neutrality Act. 
The most serious count against the Ludlow resolution, 
however, is that of poor timing. Not since 1918 has the 
threat of a war provoked by deliberate aggression been 
is great as at the present time. Since cooperation among 
the democracies is the one bulwark against such a con- 
flict, not thing r could be more encouraging to existing and 
rressors than the belief that 
the United States is dominated by the elements that 
pushed through the Neutrality Act 
n. Whether justifiably or not, 
imendment at this moment would surely 


the policy ot 


and oppose the idea 
adoption 


have been interpreted abroad as a triumph for the isola- 


tionist elements. No one can say how far a Hitler, a 


Mussolini, or an Araki would be willing to gamble 
Amer iloofness were apparently confirmed to this 


Remember Chicago! 


HICAGO has long had the reputation of being a 

city where you can get away with murder; that 
putation was sustained by the sequence of events 

after the Memorial Day demonstration in which ten per- 
iny others seriously wounded; 
sixty-three 
the injured, 


sons were fatally shot and m 


with insolence, when 


of the marchers, including some of 


ind it was confirmed, 
were 
recently convicted of unlawful assembly—the original 
criminal conspiracy—and fined $10 each. 
Ihe dead were not prosecuted. 

Ihe sensational films of the Memorial Day incident 
ind thousands of words of first-hand testimony given 
before the La Follette committee prove to any person 
with normal senses that the crowd which straggled across 


the field that day was a pea eful crowd, peacefully assem- 


bled. in which women and children and old men min- 
gled. It is known that diana the police pleaded self- 
defense to explain the shooting and claimed that the 


marchers had guns, not one of the officers was touched 

by a bullet 

to indicate that after their vi 

to prove that they had been 
ollected from the 

tomato stakes, rocks, and « 

before the 
Finally there 


nd there is extremely convincing testimony 
an effort 


stematically 


tory the police in 
attacked, 
ficld and from dumps at its edges 
ther refuse that had been there 
rout took place 

ire photographs that show policemen 
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clubbing helpless men already down, and there are 
some tales, thoroughly substantiated, of wounds 
beaten men denied first aid and then dumped one 
the other in patrol wagons where some of them | 
death. Yet in the face of this evidence a state c 
Indiana and an official coroner's jury in Chicago 
upheld the police in the crimes they committed o1 
morial Day in collusion with the Republic Steel C 
tion, which provided both tear gas and extra | 
power for the occasion. Presumably the police ma 
peat the performance with impunity; the labor-; 
history of Chicago practically guarantees new mur 
new investigations, new acquittals of the murderer 


Is there no recourse? In this case the only possible | 


redress seems to lie in an appeal from the convic 
mentioned above or in suits for damages, of which 
are pending. The Department of Justice made no 1 
at the time of the steel strike, to bring Gird| 
terms, and apparently has no intention of doing so 
The La Follette committee has done its part, | 
sensational findings have not, so far as we know, 
their way into any court record. There remains 
wise only the recourse of continued agitation 
and outside Chicago. In the city itself the issue 
dead; on the contrary, there is a chance that it 
become an important factor in the next mayoralty 
paign. With the help of liberal opinion throu; 
the country it is conceivable that the issue can be f 
and the South Chicago massacre will not have be 
tirely in vain if the corrupt machine which rulc 
city can be turned out as a result of the events of 
Memorial Day. 

Meanwhile there remains the larger question of 
the federal government intends to make effective t! 
cellent work now being done by such agencies as t! 
Follette committee and the National Labor Rel 
Board. In Detroit a local judge acquitted the Ford 
ice men who beat up U. A. W. organizers on Ma 
though he had before him the same evidence on 
the NLRB based its scathing verdict of guilty. I: 


Rand case still another judge, a federal judge this | 


directed acquittal in the face of overwhelming evi 
against a company which has boasted of its anti- 
policy and which, like the Ford Company, was the 
ject of a thoroughly damning NLRB report. The Ch 
case was somewhat different, involving as it did 
officials and not a private employer. But in all these 


the spirit if not the letter of important federal laws 


been violated; in each case a duly constituted feder 
vestigating agency has proved violation beyond an} 


sonable doubt; in each case the culprits have beer 


quitted and the evidence gleaned by the investig 
body 


pipe 


One remedy would be to strengthen the federal 


involved. Even more important ts a will on the part « 
Department of Justice to prosecute a billion dollars 


the same fervor with which it goes after the malefact 


of little or no wealth. For all the name-calling of th 
few wecks, that will is not yet in evidence. 
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r. Roosevelt, Ringmaster 


BY MAX LERNER 


Washington, Januar) 
URING the past two weeks the Administration 
has managed to survive a crisis in morale. I 
a month ago that the Pre 


wrote in this space 
had about made up his mind to move left and w 
tain only about the timing. I have since learned 
it determined the timing was a confluence « 
the unemployment figures, the down-at-the-he 
lization of the departments, the lull in pres 
the need for catapulting Robert Jackson into na 
prominence if he was to be available for the Ne 
he reassembling of Congre 


fore the tories could get to 


vern rship race, t 
need for action bi 
igain over the ills that business has sutfered 


erning the political success of the President's n¢ 


1ere is little disagreement here, whatever may by 
Mr. Roosevelt has always 


strongest in the attack; he is happy in being able 


r public consumption. 

re to assume this role and is spreading the con 

imong his followers. He has left the enemy, on 

ther hand, addled and bewildered. There can be 

loubt of his showmanship. The daring succession 

peeches by his lieutenants and himself, the deft turn- 

f what might have proved a fatal attack on the Ad- 

nistration because of mounting unemployment into an 

k on big business, the handling of the Panay inci- 

nt so as to capture public attention, and the linking of 
big armaments with the fight against the depression 

these prove once more that Mr. Roosevelt knows how to 

pr vide circuses for a distraught people. What is far 

less clear is whether he can provide bread as well, and 

how he proposes to deal with the grim and intractable 

material not of politics but of economics. 

Not all the speeches have been just verbal pyrotech- 

s. But they have been perilously close to it. There 

ire many who have wondered at the “‘violence’’ of Mr 

Ickes's speech, and Mr. Jackson’s, while more substan 

ontained some strong medicine. But it is under 
that the President allowed them to talk that way 

erhaps even encouraged them—because it was an ef 

riposte to the recent Wall Street talk. It was a 

of saying to the New York banking and industrial 

roup who have been running down the Washington 

about direct 


icrats, and whose muttered threats 
m have been leaking through to the White House, 
here’s the sort of demagogic material we have, 
In an exchange of demagogi 
th, let’s see who has the edge.’ Which proves ver; 
‘more than that Mr. Roosevelt is a born ringmaster 
If you ask for action rather than words around her: 


want to use it 


wer you get is that to fight a war you must have 
ers, and that before the President can fight eith 


the depression or capitalism, he must 
own party battalions. He will need all h 
task, bec et SCC ( 1 War 1 t 
in the halls of ¢ f l vith ¢ 
of the South ther t I 
York d I hy the ¢ 
of the p n 
h I H 
in Alabar t 
] | f ( \ 
Hill, runs | 
the st | H 
detert tl 
Senat hich Mrs. D G | 
the rim. | t | 
predicti eC! aH } IctO! 
since pl ty of utility and ind list ( | 
into the Heflin camp 1 TI 
wage-hour bill, and far H 


punches in defense of the bill that he came back frot 
campaign to the House, of which he is a met 
order to vote against recommittal of the measure. Th 
spirit of the whole progressive group in Congr 
picked up because of this victory. It is taken to indi 
cate that the incredibly reactionary Southern bloc by n 
means represents the Southern rank and file, althoug 
it may represent the textile-mill owners, steel m 
facturers, and lumber kings of the South. The Hill 


majority, which was large, is all the more impressiv. 


because even the labor strength in Alabama, concer 
trated at Birmingham, is A. F. of L. Since the wage-hour 
bill was strongly opposed by William Green, Hill 
victory may indicate not only that the South is not rey 
resented by its Congressmen, but that the A. F. of L ; 
not represented by its officers. These conclusions would 
be more persuasive, of course, if it were anyone except 
doddering Tom Heflin who had been beaten, and if 
this were not his third successive defeat. Nevertheless 
it has made the Southern tories in Congress jittery 
The first concrete result of the attack on monoy 

has been that Robert H. Jackson is ni v out 
in front in the race for the New Yor 
New York is crucial in New 


its own 


curiously, 
k governorshiy 
Deal calculations, both for 
trength in Congress and because the elect: 
Mf any except firm New Dealers in the coming contest 
for Governor and Senator would be widely interpret 
is a defeat for the President in the labor stronghold of 
It looks now as tf it will be hard to head 
Jackson off, not because the New York machine has any 
love for him, but because he is the only man except 


uld rect the Labor Party indor 


the country 
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ment. There is little belief here that Wagner would 
allow himself to be drafted for the governorship fight, 
largely because he is happy here, because the Democrats 
would lose his seniority rights, and because the other 
members of the progressive bloc would enter strong pro- 
test. They would not regard either of the candidates eager 
for Wagner's seat—Governor Lehman or Boss Edward 
J. Flynn of the Bronx—as capable of replacing him. 


I find among some of the Administration advisers a 
strange confidence that the present “‘recession” will be 
conquered—a confidence that is disheartening because it 
is not accompanied by any economic realism to match the 
political realism with which the place is cluttered. As 
far as I can see, all that the Administration is relying 
on to combat the present phase of the depression is the 
remaining WPA appropriation of a half-billion and the 
armament appropriation of a billion. Beyond relief and 
battleships, there is a lingering hope that materials and 
labor in the building industry will go down in cost, and 
that the building boom will start. 

The most ominous sign that the attack on big business 
may lead to nothing or worse than nothing was the 
President's press conference on the day after his mes- 
sage. It was a masterpiece of anti-climax. The progres- 
sives had looked for signs of an effective program for 
dealing with the irresponsible power of business, and 
what they got instead was a vague reference to the co- 





EZ. 
Attell 


Senator Minton 


ope rative control of inventories by government and busi- 
ness——a reference that sounded rather NRA-ish. The 
fact is that the ghost of Donald Richberg still hovers 
over the White House—and Richberg himself not in- 
frequently lends his more substantial presence. I find a 
tendency here to regard Richberg as an amazing Sche- 
herezade who has found some story-telling secret that 
allows him to live on from night to night. All the past 
Molcy, Tugwell, Professor Warren, Hugh 
Johnson—have been retired, but Richberg lingers on, 
more dangerous perhaps when he is not in power than 
when he was. The probable truth of the matter is that 
it is not so much Richberg that is fascinating as the idea 
he stood for. The President still believes that capitalism 
is essentially sound, and needs government merely to 


favorites 
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smooth out its rough edges. Each time he finds | 
wrong, as happened when the big break came 
months ago, he gets flustered and thrown off his bala 
Then he rights himself again and continues on his \ 
To those who urge him to undertake a deliberat« 
gram of industrial control, his answer is that al! 
economic advisers have differing versions of th¢ 
nomic picture, and their advice cancels out. Ther 
some force in this. There are inflationists and deflatiog 
ists, those who think that only a drastic economic plan 
will be effective and those who feel that it would 
incredibly naive to base an economic plan on the s 
knowledge of the detailed industrial and financial | 
esses that Washington now possesses, those who w 
break up the big business structures and those who w 
leave them alone. Most of these battles are waged 
tween theorists and chart experts in the bureaus and 
commissions, and never reach Congress, which is 
pletely innocent of economic theory and has the 
teur’s distrust of it. The only exception is the indus 
expansion bill, introduced by Representative Jerry \ 
his of California and based to a considerable exte: 
the plan set forth in Mordecai Ezekiel’s excellent | 
“$2,500 a Year.’ But Ezekiel himself has been 1: 
doghouse for almost two years, so far as the President 
concerned. Amid these cross-purposes Mr. Roose: 
mind turns more to arms and navalism, where he | 
himself on firm ground, and away from econo: 
where (if I may be allowed the pun) he is at sea 
But the time will come when Mr. Roosevelt will 
a new phase. With the present program, even if t 
is an upward turn this spring, business indices are bi 
to drop again and unemployment to rise. The P: 
dent will be compelled to act on the phrase in his 
sage about our potential national income being ninc 
a hundred billion a year, and to force production 
price policies to gear themselves to a purchasing p 
that will approach that level. When that time c 
perhaps in 1940, the President will find an old prob! 
reviving itself—the question of the Supreme Court. F 








there is considerable doubt whether even some ot 
liberals on the court would be enthusiastic about 
vigorous a program of control. That is why the quest 
of the successor to Justice Sutherland is so important | 
now. Such “‘liberals’”” as Donald Richberg, Judge Harold 
Stephens, and Judge Bratton, whose names have been | 
mentioned, might turn out to be frail supports. Senator | 
Minton of Indiana and Solicitor General Stanley F. Reed 
are most prominently discussed, but the liberalisr 
both is an unknown quantity. Minton stands up as one 
of the better progressive Senators, and the appoint: 
would come well as a reward. But there is little : 

to say for it. Reed is a good lawyer and has won 
court cases, but much the same applies to him 
thought that he will be held in reserve until Ju 
McReynolds resigns. The chances are that the sel 

will be from the Middle or Far West, and Lloyd G 
son, Governor La Follette, and Governor Murphy | 
been mentioned. But here again, the best guess is 

Mr. Roosevelt will do the incalculable. 
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c. Fighting Fascism by Law 


BY 


P HEN. after considerable verbal warfare in 
Parliament 
Public Order Act early in 1937 

ist forces hoped that here was a positive cure for 

k-shirted plague that had been festering on the 

But only two months after the passage of the 

anti-Semitism 


and press, England passed its 


optimistic 


London witnessed the emergence of 
litical issue for the first time in the long history 
County Hooliganism unparalleled in 

h political life marked the — h elections, 
vald Mosley baiting the Jews a 

n East London and demanding a 

Gangs of 
nd carrying the Union Jack 

sis sector shouting anti-Jewish 

“Perish Judah’ 


Shops were wrecked and citizer 


Council. 
with 
their very door 
“mands ite on this 
question.” fascists wearing British 
Fascists badges 
through the Jew 
“We gotta get rid of the Yids’’ 
on the pogrom.” 
brutally 
ist candidates polled almost 8.000 votes in three 
n districts—18 per cent of the total vote. As a re- 
here was an intensification of Jew-baiting and 
followed by a period of comparative quiet. “The 
r forms of Jew-baiting diminished,” according to 
mmissioner of Police. But not for long. A report 
National Council for Civil Liberties presents an 
ng list of outrages in the Jewish district. On May 
large fascist meeting in Glasshouse Street, Mick 
known as the Julius Streicher of the British 
}* Union of indulged in anti-Semitic taunts 
rough a microphone from the top of a van. After the 
1g the crowd, escorted by foot and mounted polic« 


assaulted. 


V10 





Fascists, 


ange ed through Whitechapel shouting: “Dirty Jew 
> = bastards get back to Palestine.” In June a fifteen- 
' Jewish boy, on his way home from work at 
ol tht, was knocked to the ground, viciously kicked 
at the head and face, and left unconscious with a 
pt 1 rem, to one eye. In July an East End shopkeeper, 
H : his door late one night, was met by two fascis ts 
il i veiled: “Filthy Jew, we'll settle you later on.” A 
— lays later three men walking through Bethnal Green 
*. R attacked by a band of fascists; one, an elderly man, 
ASI beaten on the face with the buckle of a belt and 
as ly injured. A bomb which failed to explode was 
nt n at a Jewish shop. A shopkeeper’s supply of eggs 
. stroyed. Fascists whitewashed the initials “‘P. J.” 
trish Judah) on a shop front, declaring the symbol 
, tood for “Poor Jews.”” Investigators report that almost 
J ry evening some trouble develops in the Jewish dis- 
4h 
a is generally believed that police partiality and po 


court leniency are responsible for the continuance of 
outrages, and that the Home Office has permitted 








LUCILLE 


B. MILNER 


this state of affairs to reach its present proportior A 
increase in the number of police in the J 
and the introduction of nightly patrols and p! 
officers have been of little avail. Actually, tl 
an increase in the number of assaults on J] 
steps were taken, and there is considerable eviden ti 
prove that the plain-clothes ofhcers are the worst offend 
ers. No improvement can be expect 1 respor le in 
dividuals in the district i t ntil the police are in 
structed by the Home Secretar id the Com r of 
Police to enforce the Public Order Act imy 

Cases of ol | 1 \ é , 
de nstr 1inG S 4 re 


present in large numbers, but made no attempt to put an 


} 


end to Mick Clarke's anti-S tic tirade. No rb 


attempted in July when Clarke led a proc in of fascist 
through East London, singing provocative songs and ob 
structing traffic in direct violation of the ban imp 1 by 


the Commissioner of Police on all processions in that s¢ 


tion; or at another fascist meeting where the speaker a 
tacked prominent living Jews, including Lord Melchett 
and described them as “ho k nose { \ 1] WW skinn 


dirty Jewish swine’; or at still another meeting where the 


fascist _— referred to Jews as ‘‘venereal-ridden va 
grant All these utterances are offenses under the P 
Order pe which prohibits insulting words and behavior 
from which a breach of peace might result. Yet in eacl 
case the police officers refused to issue a summons against 
the speakers. 

Police-court magistrates have shown provo leni 
ency toward those offenders who have been haled 
court. On one occasion, when twenty fa ts had attacked 
four men, the magistrate discharged the Psa with 


the mere comment that it was unwise for private in- 
dividuals to take the law into their own cs ds 
case the magistrate imp | 


In another 


sed only a small fine, remarking 
young fellows ' After fascists 
had assaulted a Jewish storekeeper and damaged h 

property, at the Old Street Police ¢ 
chided them for behaving " One of 


men summoned to 


“TI can see you are decent 
the magistrate ourt 
two 
Iting behavior at an 


“very stupidly 
court for insul 
East End meeting had been before the court on a similar 
charge six months earlier and been promised i 


ment if his offense was rc peated, 


rison 
but the magistr - de 
cided to give him still another chance 

Occasionally, however, so-called violations of the Pub 
lic Order Act are prosecuted. A newspaper vender calling 


out the caption on his placard, “André executed by 
Nazis,” was charged by the police with using insulting 


words and behavior likely to cause a breach of the peace, 
although the words were true. At an exhibition at Hen- 
don Aerodrome a man was charged with insulting be 
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havior because he put up a small pacifist poster on a fence 
near the aerodrome. A man was convicted of using in- 
sulting words when he called out “Give us bread!’’ at a 
demonstration of the unemployed. 

A striking example of discrimination against antt- 
fascists was the charge of mounted police into a Thurloe 
Square meeting called to protest against the repeated 
denial of the use of Albert Hall to anti-fascist organiza- 
tions. The speakers included a clergyman, a Liberal can- 
didate for Parliament, and a member of the Labor Party. 
The meeting was orderly. At 9 p.m., during the clergy- 
man’s address, a squad of mounted police rode their 
horses into the crowd, swinging their clubs indiscrimi- 
nately and injuring many persons. Public indignation was 
aroused and a government’ inquiry demanded. But the 
Home Office refused to intervene. An unofficial inquiry 
was set up by the National Council for Civil Liberties, 
and in a preface to the report of the investigating com- 
mittee Harold J. Laski, professor of political science at 
the University of London, wrote: ‘There is no use deny- 
ing that there is an ugly body of suspicion abroad about 
police behavior in dealing with the problems created by 
the fascist movement.” In a public address A. M. Wall, 
secretary of the London Trades Council, declared: 


I am appalled by the glaring instances of the failure 
of the authorities to enforce adequately the law against 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his associates. The British brand 
of fascists have slavishly copied the Jew-baiting tactics 
of Hitler. Their use of insulting epithets and filthy 
language has, however, probably excelled even the most 
vulgar of Hitler's henchmen, and I am filled with ap- 
prehension by the failure of the authorities to apply the 
law { Public Order Act} to these cases. Perhaps a reason 
why the police hesitate to charge these rufhans is the 
leniency shown by magistrates when convictions have 


been secured. 


The Public Order Act was passed in January, 1937, 
in response to the demand of certain Liberal and Labor 
members of Parliament for legislation to deal with the 
militarization of politics and the wearing of semi-military 
uniforms. Friends of civil liberties pointed out that the 
existing law was satisfactory if the police would exercise 
its powers against the fascists as it had against labor and 
radical leaders, and warned against the dangers of further 
legislation of this type. When the text of the govern- 
ment’s bill was published, it was found to go much 
farther than the Repressive measures 
government had had under consideration for 
The opposition was in- 


existing Cfisis 
which the 
over two years were included 
effectual, and the government measure was passed. 
The act makes it an offense to wear political uniforms 
in any public place or at any public meeting, but police 
chiefs may sanction the wearing of political uniforms in 
public for any ‘‘ceremonial anniversary or other special 
occasions” if it is believed that this will not cause public 
disorder. This loophole practically nullifies the section, 
for ‘anniversaries’ and are the very 
times when the wearing of the uniform may be provoca- 
tive. A political uniform is not defined in the act; it rests 


“special occasions” 
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with the magistrate or judge to decide what constitute 
such a uniform. 

Members of an association, the act provides, may not 
be trained or equipped for the purpose of usurping th, 
functions of the police or of the armed forces of 
Crown, or “for the use or display of physical for 
promoting any political object,” or merely ‘‘arous 
sonable apprehension”’ that they are so trained. 

Police chiefs are given discretionary and virtually 
tatorial powers to forbid processions if they have a ‘rea 
sonable ground” for fearing serious public disorder 
Further, the police chief may apply to the local cou 
for an order prohibiting all public processions for , 
period not exceeding three months. The requirement 
an order from the local authorities was considered a 
cession to members of Parliament who insisted 
some slight element of democratic control. But sh 
after the act was passed, the Home Secretary circula: 
local authorities advising them to delegate these px 
to their Watch Committee. Since the police chief i 
executive officer of the Watch Committee, this a 
voided the slight concession. Police chiefs may als 
bid banners bearing provocative slogans. Since 
well known that the fascist groups carry only | 
Jacks and black flags similar to Italian military stand 
and that trade unions and democratic organization 
banners bearing slogans, this clause is considered a d 
attempt to interfere with the expression of legiti 
political opinion by labor, liberal, and radical gr 

The section of the old law penalizing the us 
“threatening, abusive, or insulting words or behavior 
whereby a breach of the peace is likely to occur forn 
applied only to streets and public places in large towns 
but the act extends the offense to the entire country ; 
to meetings held even in private halls. The warning 
liberals that this section might be abused has been 
justified by the behavior of pro-fascist police officers and 
courts. In the Harworth Colliery strike the section was 
used against the miners in a half-dozen or more cases 

The Public Order Act has had one good effect and one 
only. It has deprived the fascists of uniforms which had 
proved valuable in advertising and recruiting. Marching 
in mufti, the British Union of Fascists has lost much of 
its conquering-army glamor. However, while the uni 
form was an aid in recruiting members to the M 
forces, it is questionable whether the ban on it ha 
tually affected their numbers. The decline in Mosley 
strength evidenced by the defeat of his candidates in the 
November elections was due more to financial difficult 
and the defection of some prominent members than t 

t. In addition to the British Union of Fascists certais 
other groups of a more or less political nature wore un 
forms. Sections of the Independent Labor Party wore red 
shirts, and the Social Credit Party displayed green shirts 
These too are banned by the law. Such organization 
the Boy Scouts and the Salvation Army continue to weat 
uniforms because they are regarded as non-political 

The act has enormously increased the power of the 
police to interfere with the legitimate activities of demo- 
cratic and left-wing organizations. For instance, the Com- 
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sissioner of the London Police on June 21 prohibited 

political processions in East London for a period of 
elve weeks and recently renewed the ban for another 
« months. Since the act gives the authorities the power 


place a ban on any kind of procession which ts likely 
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to cause a breach of peace, the general order was un 
necessary. It has become obvious that when circumstances 
necessitate any kind of action against fascists, the gov 
ernment uses the opportunity to take action also against 


democratic groups 


Yale Needs the C.1. 0. 


BY GEORGE BUTLER 


New Haven, January 8 
ALE UNIVERSITY is one of the largest educa- 
tional institutions in the world, spending over 
$8,000,000 each year and employing thousands 
f professional and non-professional workers in its colos 
plant. It is also one of the most prosperous institutions 
kind. Among the members of the Yale Corporation 
representatives of the Chase National Bank, the New 
Trust Company, the Morgan interests, United 
; Steel, and various railroads and public utilities 
Since Yale University is such a large and prosperous 
well-governed institution, one might expect it to 
intain model labor standards. What are the facts? A 
years ago one of the professors became interested in 
juestion and attempted to study hours and working 
jitions in Yale and other institutions of higher learn- 
But when the Yale treasurer heard of the project, he 
ted to the dean of the Divinity School, saying that 
isands of dollars were at stake. The dean tactfully 
iggested to the professor that he turn his researches into 
dangerous channels. An unhampered investigator, 
wever, soon discovers that in the Divinity School itself 
ges and working conditions for the lower-paid em- 
oyees lag far behind the best practice. Maids, most of 
janitors, and all of the gatemen work a seven-day 
Practically all service employees work intolerably 
g hours. None receive adequate compensation. Few 
ive vacations with pay. 
Consider Mrs. X, who has charge of the steam table in 
the refectory. Mrs. X starts work at 7:30 a. m. and fin- 
hes at 6:45 p. m. She is supposed to have three-quarters 
an hour free in the morning and two in the afternoon, 
it she lives too far away to go home and Yale provides 
no rest room for her. This system of long hours split by 
rest periods but with no rest rooms provided is practiced 
throughout the university. Mrs. X receives $12 a week 
for her six-day week. And at the start of the school year 
he must work many hours of overtime without pay. 
Maids throughout the university work five hours a day 
even days a week, and receive $8.75. Mrs. Y, a Law 
School maid, must clean fifteen suites, or forty-five 
rooms, in five hours. She was responsible for only thirty- 
ix rooms until Yale’s economy program went into effect 
i few years ago. Since almost all maids and janitors are 
laid off for the entire summer vacation, Mrs. Y’s yearly 
wage 1s $332.50. 


Compare these conditions with those in the laundry 
industry of Connecticut. According to the official survey 
of 1935, the median wage for women laundry workers 
in cities of 100,000 and over is 29.1 cents an hour. Yale's 
rate is 25 cents. Of 967 women employed in laundries, 
only 15 received less than 25 cents an hour. In other 
words, more than 98 per cent of the women laundry 
workers of Connecticut received as or more than 
the maids in Yale buildings. Yet not Yale but the laun 


i 


much as 


dry business is considered a sweat shop industry 


Connecticut laundries pay male workers a median wag 


Yale 
watchman, whose position is one of trust and responsi 
bility, $25 a week for ten hours a night, seven nights one 


of 38.8 cents an hour University pays a night 


week, six the next. Averaging sixty-five hours a week, he 
receives 38.5 cents an hour. 

The New Haven Hospital receives $50,000 a year 
from Yale University because of its close relationship to 
the medical and nursing schools. A study of wages paid 
non-professional help, such as orderlies, ward helpers, 
messengers, and kitchen assistants, shows that four-fifths 
of them receive an average wage of $51.30 per month, 
or $615 a year—hardly a health and decency wage. True, 
meals are supposed to be furnished to these workers, but 
no allowance is made for family men who prefer their 
meals at home. The hospital workers also work long 
hours, averaging 53.7 a week. 

During the depression the Yale Corporation did not 
reduce the salaries of professors and deans in the $10,000 
class, but it cut the pay of the lowest workers and laid 
many of them off. In the main library, for instance, seven 
maintenance persons were discharged, their duties being 
added to those of the workers who remained. In one of 
the departmental libraries so many were discharged that 
the librarian said it was physically impossible for those 
who were left to handle the work. In 1935 wages of 
about 600 of the lowest-paid workers were reduced 5 and 
10 per cent. Janitors were cut from $20.77 a week to 
$20 a week; library maintenance workers from $23.07 
to $22; campus police and gate porters from $38.50 and 
$24.50 to $35 and $22, respectively. 

As a result of this economy program, $28,000 was 
saved, not a large item in the Yale budget. Many students 
protested vigorously in letters to the Yale Daily News 
and the Alumni Weekly, pointing out that a 1 per cent 
cut in faculty and administrative salaries would have 
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e jJanua 
saved $30,000, or more than was saved by the 5 and 10 cerned, and he was sure there would have been no tr mt 
per cent cuts in workers’ wages. David B. McCalmont, if agitators had not stirred them up. As a result of and r 
'32, editor-in-chief of the Yale Law Journal, wrote: interview, the Student Council appointed a continu pune 
The affair is probably just an April Fool false rumor, committee to ara J the matter farther this year. T) 2 ‘ 
for the university seems to be spending just as much will be carried farther is madied assured by the prom In 
money as ever on luxurious upholstery to soothe our Michael F. Widman, Jr., regional director of the ¢ a 
backs, expensive wood carvings to delight our eyes, for New England, of an immediate organizational Aes 
fertilizer for the lawns to delight our noses, and new among Yale's service employees. The drive is to bi This « 
books on stained-glass windows and ancient English by a permanent student committee and will have th l 
poetry to satisfy our aesthetic sense. For these noble port of a specially created alumni advisory committ Loy 
purposes, to be sure, our janitors will be more than which Alfred M. Bingham has consented to set n Lik 
wil ne to : ve uf the luxur ) - riding two or three secretary. t tal 
miles to and from work on 2 trolley car, o¢ the luxury The head of the New Haven Charities told m 
of serving milk to their children. 7 , - _ the Br 
not only are Yale employees forced on relief durin 
With the return of prosperity and generous gifts, Yale | summer months, but that even during the winter ‘ 
restored the pay cuts in the academic year 1936-37. of them unfortunately blessed with big families r er : 
Members of the Divinity School Student Council last supplementary relief to piece out Yale’s parsit | 
pring sent a vigorous protest to President Angell about Doubtless New Haven citizens will be glad to kno BS 
the inhuman working conditions which obtained at the their welfare agencies keep Yale's workers from 
Divinity School. After waiting two weeks and receiving ing during the summer. Some may even consider 
no reply, they tried to obtain an appointment with Dr. privilege to pay taxes and contribute to the Com: . 
Angell. They were referred to the associate treasurer and Chest, knowing that such contributions make it p a 
comptroller, Mr. Farnum, who granted them an inter- for Yale’s workers to buy milk for their children a 
view late in May, 1937. In response to a request that happy should New Haven taxpayers be to knov ae , 
Sunday work be abolished at the Divinity School, Mr their tax money is in reality a contribution for Go a5 
Farnum said that since the work was light, he felt that Country, and for Yale! ), ; 
a seven-day weck was good for the employees—it kept Probably few corporations in the country, from R ; se 
tl occupied and out of trouble. He said further that lic Steel to Henry Ford, are in more desperate n 4 . 
he had received no complaint from the employees con- the C. I. O. than Yale. “ , 
Snes 
- ™ ‘ : 
a / j , 
Mussolini Schemes for Lgypt 
OW = 
BY LEONARD CARLTON noug 
Mand 
HE imperial systems of both hemispheres watch Rome. London is reasonable now, but that doc : nuld 
ith a jealous eye the half-dozen strategic cen- mean—and King Farouk knows it—that John Bull 3 : 
ters of military power. Singapore, Gibraltar, the let control of the land bordering the Suez slip th : 7 
Dardancl Suez, the Panama Canal—all of these are his fingers. —— 
key points which may determine the outcome of future In the bitter rivalry between Italy and Great B: a ” 
wars. Today the attention of the world is riveted on over Mediterranean supremacy, the land of the — 
events in Egypt. An eighteen-year-old king dismisses mids is the ace of trumps. Those who have viewed sin 
his government and unrest sweeps the land, but the _ solini’s pact with Germany as a transitory phase of It us 
ratio of royal to civil power is a domestic issue, of little foreign policy have paid inadequate attention to the ‘i 
importance beyond the nation’s borders. Europe's chan- in basic strategy which Rome has carried out since 1 . 
celleries are concerned about something quite different: There is nothing temporary in a policy which lool — 
does the action of King Farouk foreshadow a changing with complete tranquillity at the spectacle of Ger: : ‘ro 
foreign policy at Cairo which will replace London with making hay along the Danube but reacts galvanical my “i 
Rome as guardian, policeman, and adviser? every ripple on the surface of the Mediterranean. ‘ _ | 
It is still too early to say with assurance what Farouk _ eral Vallee, Under Secretary for Air, recently comment a 
and his advisers have in mind, but the chances are that on the “radical change which has occurred in the st: “a 
no major shift in Egypt's international orientation is gic field assigned to our air arm, under which the c = , 
impending. Italy cannot meet the bills, equip and pay of gravity has clearly shifted from the valley of th: 4 
the army, extend the loans which an ambitious ruler toward the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Ind . 
wants. Mussolini is aggressive; Chamberlain is willing to Ocean.” In the development of naval and air bases t! tt 
bargain. Cairo knows that nothing would end _ this has been a definite shift eastward; Taranto, for examp! i 
desirable state of affairs more quickly than a turn toward is being developed at the expense of Spezia, and Mes or 
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Brindisi are receiving attention which formerly 
uld have gone to Venice and Pola. 
lwice in the last two years Italy has struck at France 
| Great Britain by moving troops to North Africa 
In 1935 the Duce answered League of Nations sanctions 
swelling his Libyan garrison to some 50,000 men 
1utumn, when there were indications that France 
.bout to open its border to allow shipment of arms 
Loyalist Spain, one entire army corps was assembled 
Libyan soil and the organization of another begun for 
| of about 80,000 men. Egypt, to be sure, was as- 
| that these reinforcements were no threat to it, but 
British and Egyptian military organizations have been 
ling up their preparations against attack ever since. 
M vers have been held, appropriations increased, 
rs moved to their desert stations, and military train- 
» extended. Both Cairo and London know that there is 
ne military justification for such a striking force 
vestward. They know that the Duce as early as 
leclared, ““We must have Egypt; we shall be great 
if we can get Egypt.” 
Mussolini's pretensions to empire are to be main- 
|. he must break the British hold on the bottlenecks 
Gibraltar and Suez. The clear object of the Italian 
y's building program is to convert an excellent force 
mall craft eminently suitable for operations in nar- 
waters into a full-fledged high-seas fleet. As Gen- 
ral Franco makes the English position at Gibraltar in- 
ngly precarious, so the flames are creeping closer to 
Suez. The only great public-works project which Italy 
completed since the Ethiopian campaign is the 
$5,000,000 trans-Libyan road—pointed unmistakably at 
heart of Britain’s empire. 


It 


How much does London know of these plans? Surely 
ugh to take them seriously. In June, 1936, Geoffrey 


uuld “‘state the nature of the plans for an Italian attack 
Egypt which were found in the Italian staff plane 
rashed in the Sudan in August, 1935 .. . and what 
representations were made to the Italian government on 
the matter and what action was taken.” He got little 
tisfaction from the cautious Foreign Secretary, of 
irse, but it is worth noting that the British military, in 
September, 1935, began to develop the little desert port 
{ Mersa Matruth, 140 miles from the Libyan frontier, 
1 in four months made it a strong right flank against 
nvasion from the west. By the end of 1935 the Egyptian 
rnment had decided to extend the Alexandria-Fuka 
lroad to Mersa Matruh, a distance of forty-nine miles. 
| in the incredibly short time of seventy-seven days 
rails were laid. It almost seems as if there were some 
nt to Mr. Mander’s question. 
Egypt, without question, is the strategic center of the 
h Empire. Admiral Mahan wrote in 1900: 
Lgypt in military situation approaches the ideal; for 
i local concentration of forces, defensive and offen- 
Operative in two directions, toward Gibraltar or 
‘oward India, it adds several streams of supply, so di- 
verse in origin that no one navy can take position to in- 
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tercept them all If the Mediterranean be blocked, 
the Red Sea remains, always the shortest yute to 
India. . . . The truer solution for a state already hold 
ing Malta and Gibraltar would seem to be to grasp 
Egypt firmly, to consolidate loc:l tenure there, and to 
establish in India, Australia, and the Cape so of 
supply of ammunition and arms, against t hance of 


temporary interruption on the side of England 


Its importance may decrease when the Admiralty achieves 
its dream of an independent Far Eastern fleet based on 
Singapore, but at present the ability to get to Singapore 
quickly is crucial, and the Cape route to China takes a 


ee , ” A 
good seventeen days longer than by way of Suez. At 


least one Japanese authority has frankly admitted that the 
outcome of an Anglo-Japanese war would depend in 
large measure on London's ability to send a battle fleet 
to its great Far Eastern base in time. If Japan's good 
friend at Rome can block the passage of warships through 
“his” sea, Great Britain must be able to base a fleet in 
the eastern Mediterranean 

Actually, how well can Egypt be defended? Develop- 
ments of the twentieth century have certainly weakened 
its position. In a British Admiralty report issued in 1912 
it was laid down that no possible opponent should be 
permitted to hold a naval base less than one thousand 
miles from Suez, or in other words east of Malta. Italy 
now has two within the proscribed area—in the Dodec- 
anese Islands of the Aegean and in Libya at Tobruk, 
only 60 miles from the Egyptian border and less than 450 
from Port Said. Italy's naval strength is often sensation 
ally overestimated. A strong British naval force in the 
eastern Mediterranean should be able to protect its bases 
and keep the Haifa pipe line and the Suez Canal safe 
from any purely naval attack. Mussolini's announced 
new building program, which will give him the largest 
number of submarines of any navy, will, however, mak: 
the task more difficult. 

To some extent the chances of a successful land cam 
paign against Egypt from the west will be determined by 
naval control. Should the British retain freedom of move 
ment in the eastern Mediterranean, the Libyan seacoast 
road along which the large mechanized Italian army 
would have to travel would be under the fire of the 
fleet’s big guns. The Italians are seeking to counteract 
this threat by building desert roads to the Egyptian 
frontier at more southerly points. One of these is said to 
reach the border at Jarabul, while another runs from 
Tobruck to the Sudan at Oweinat. There is little doubt 
that the army in Libya is becoming formidable. Last Sep 
tember the Cairo correspondent of the London Dazly Her 
ald reported that the Italians were organizing mechanized 
forces for desert service made up of equal numbers of 
air-borne, motorized, and camel-mounted troops, and 
that native Askari soldiers were being sent into the in 
terior while newly arrived, highly trained Italians wer 
taking over the border positions. He asserted that great 
stores of food, fuel, and munitions were being accumu 
lated along the strategic roads. 

But it is the air weapon which has stripped Egypt of 


its island-on-the-land position. The new Italian bombers 
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care little for the 400 miles of desert to the west or the 
90 miles of cruel, rocky terrain which lie between the 
Nile Valley and the Gulf of Suez. The lack of bases in 
the immediate vicinity of Suez should not be too great 
a handicap. In last summer's Sicily maneuvers, air-force 
units working from widely distributed bases covered as 
much as 560 miles on the flight to their objectives 
Planes operating from Ethiopia would be only from 100 
to 250 miles from important centers in the Sudan. 

Egypt has indeed cause to fear the air raid. Not only 
ire its cities vulnerable, but it must guard the Suez Canal 


the all-important Nile irrigation barrages, and the great 


dams of the Sudan which control floods and store the 
iter on which th farmer depends for his croy Italy, 
for its part, | pioneered in the development of long 
rang ers. In the Savoia-Marchetti 79 three-engined 
bomber. the Regia Aeronautica boasts one of the world’s 
best. Visitors to last year’s Milan air show were impress¢ d 
vith twit ngined craft, the Piaggio 32 bomber, 
hicl 1 to maneuver like a small plane and to |! 
ible t rk with a minimum of fighter protection It 


has a stated speed of 260 miles per hour carrying a load 


of 7,7 pounds, and is reported already in quantity 
production 

What is Great Britain going to do about it? Ironically 
enouch, the nationalist agitation which gave Prime Min 
ister Baldwin a severe headache in 1935 has resulted in 
an Egyptian defense organization much superior to that 


which London would otherwise have been able to com 
mand. The very concessions which the Wafd Party 
fought for are taking a considerable burden off English 


shoulders. A British military mission has been transform 





HERO: ~ Benito Mussolintphave a care! 


You have ruined The woman | love, killed 
ny aagd mother, sunk the Brifish fleeT 
and set fire to the Empire — 
but BEWARE! Do not 40 Too FAR!” 
o 


















REVIVAL OF OLD-TIME MELODRAMA. 
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ing an army of some 13,000 men, without machine- gu 
armored cars, or tanks, into a strongly mechanized 
motorized force of twice that size with a strong air fi 
The new Premier, announcing his adherence to 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty clauses, has talked about rai 
an Egyptian army of 50,000 men. Two Egyptian infa 
battalions have moved into the Sudan, closed to then 
the past thirteen years. It is reported that they will 
over the development of Port Sudan, the defens: 
<hartoum’s great Gebel Aulia dam, furnish coastal 
fense, searchlight, and anti-aircraft units, and patrol 
Eritrean and Ethiopian borders. 
Even the pending withdrawal of British troops 
Cairo and Alexandria will not be the blow it might 
have been. Since the Romans the conquerors of | 
have held it by garrisons at Alexandria, Cairo, and A 
Until the Anglo-Egyptian treaty restrained their inf 
to the canal zone, the British had held to the same 
tegic disposition, for which, in fact, there was cot 
able military justification in the lack of desert road 
railroads necessary for freedom of maneuver. Th 
now being built and extended. Mechanization | 
mobility, and today Cairo lies within two hours « 
canal areas. Moreover, squadrons of the Royal Air | 
ire to remain in the areas which will be evacuat La F 
the infantry R 
The defense of Egypt depends on the cooperati 
the Egyptian throne and government with the Br u 
government. As has already been said, this will most | the 
ably be continued. In any case, however, the land 
pyramids is likely to see harsh and bloody days. If 
and England fight they will fight about Egypt first tie th 
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That War Referendum 


ELIE 
tanding of the Ludiow war-referendun 


1 misunderstanding sedulously cultivated 


VING that there is much publi misunder 
‘no } icnaiaal 

1 proposal 
in re 
uld pr 
r—I have endeavored to bring together the ar 


ind by all who 


igainst the pi posed amendment an 1 the ans 


vote on important issues has been successive 
1 by Theodore Roosevelt, William J. Bryan, Robert 
llette, Sr., Woodrow Wilson, and, I believe, Frank 


Roosevelt. War is the most important of all issues 





referendum is in use 1n many American states 
| 


in New York: it has for centuries been in use 
democracy of Switzerland. No injury to representa- 
vernment arises from the use of referendums 
The referendum will cripple our diplomacy and 
the President's hands 
Answer: This is true only if diplomacy and the Presi 
" lent cannot function without being prepared to use war 
in instrument of national policy—this use of war was 
rmally renounced by the United States when it pledged 
name and honor to the Kellogg Peace Pact. The pur 
e of the Ludlow referendum is to deprive the Execu 
> of the war-making power as far as possible. 
The President can be trusted not to put us into 
r; he will know when the cause is just and what the 
ple want 
Answer: General Grant denounced the war in Mexico, 
vhich he served as an officer, ‘‘as one of the most un- 
t ever waged by a stronger against a weaker nation”; 
alled it “unholy.” In the Spanish War, as history 
v records, Spain surrendered to the United States com- 
tely before President McKinley went to Congress ask 
for a declaration of war. The President deceived 
sress by withholding the Spanish surrender. James 
rd Rhodes and other historians assert that this was 
e for purely political reasons, to strengthen the Re- 
lican Party. Mr. Wilson put the country into war 
n times and only once asked consent of Congress 








The Congress can be trusted to vote as the people 
h because the people are its constituents. 
Answer: As shown above, the war-making power. 





ged by the Constitution in the hands of Congress, has 
en usurped by the Executive, who can and does render 


Congress impotent to exercise its free will by using the 
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ASSUMES and Sh La 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


prestige of his office, the power of Pr 


ganda, and even, as did Woodrow Wil 
the armed-ship bill thlic denunciation of th 
lators opposing him as “twelve wilful little 1 | 
the use of army and navy and the diplomat t]} 
President can maneuver us into a position re t 
nothing left for Congress to do but to v 
5 But this state of affairs wall 1 

referendum is voted | ise the Pr 

ler-in-chief of art in t 
1} { cr 1 wall still I t | 
Sen — 

pro} 

1? yr: This ts true. A President t] 

try into rt atter what la be { | 
such t is the American people d f 1 t 
resort to war. The referendum will, h f Ip 
the President, put an additional brake upon h nd 
impress upon him the desire of the people to reserve t 
themselves the war-making power. President Roosevelt 
admitted the present control by the I lent when hi 
said at € hautauqua on August 14, 1‘ “Nevertheles 


the effective maintenance of American neutrality 
depends today, as in the past, on the wisdom and deter 
mination of whoever at the moment occupy the offices 
of President and Secretary of State.”’ 

6. The President, bearing his tremendous responsi 
bilities for the maintenance of peace, is less likely to be 
swayed by passion or propaganda than are the people, 
who may be misled by demagogues using the radio and 
other means of communication 

Answer: The case of McKinley is again in point here 
But the best witness is Franklin D. Roosevelt, who in the 
same speech at Chautauqua declared that if war should 
break out again, thousands of Americans would attempt 
to break down our neutrality, ‘seeking immediate riche 
—fools’ gold.’ He continued: “To resist the clamor of 
that greed, if war should come, would require the un 
swerving support of all Americans who love peace.” He 
demanded that the nation, confronted with a choice be 
tween profits and peace, should answer, “We choos 
peace’; and he said, “The answer will be clear and for 
all practical purposes unanimous.” He gave us the truth 
ful picture of a President subject, when war nears, to 
terrific pressure by interested groups, as Wilson was in 
1914-17, to put us into war for the sake of profits 
The passage of the referendum would relieve the Execu 
tive to some extent of such pressure As for the possi 
bility that the people may be misled by propaganda and 
induced to vote for war, there can be no doubt that that 
may happen. It is a risk of democracy, and it pertain 
not only to war but to every election. But at least the 
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parents of the boys then about to die, and the boys them- 
selves if twenty-one, will have voted on their fate. 

7. A referendum would advertise the differences of 
opinion and so encourage possible enemies. 

Answer: There has never yet been a war fought by 
the United States to which there was not tremendous 
opposition up to the very moment when war was de- 
clared—even in 1812. There is much evidence to show 
that had there been a referendum in the United States 
in 1917, while the Atlantic seaboard would have voted 
for war, the people in the West would have voted no. 
There will always be differences of opinion in Congress 
as to any war, as well as in the public press. 

8. The country may be attacked, in which case 
(a) there will be no time to take a vote, and (b) the Presi- 
dent and the military forces will be weakened if not 
estopped by the referendum. 

Answer: (a) The amendment will not be operative if 
the country is attacked, and every foreign war in which 
the United States has engaged has approached slowly; 
nonths and years of preparation have prec eded the dec- 
laration. A vote could be taken today on whether the 
people of the United States wish this country to go to 
war with Japan or not. It is preposterous to assert that 
there would be long delays in ascertaining the people's 
will by the use of existing or new electoral machinery. 
A vote could be obtained within seventy-two hours, since 
by means of the radio the government could notify the 
remotest hamlet what the question was and when the 
voting. (b) The referendum will offer no grounds for 
the army and navy to cease preparing for hostilities. If, 
is Mr. Stimson declares, the necessity of waiting for a 
decision “would destroy the initiative and spirit of our 
personnel,” there must be something very wrong with 
that personnel and its leadership. 

9. As Mr. Stimson asserts, “the power and speed of 
modern naval and air attacks’’ would make possible in 
twenty-four hours “‘a devastating blow upon one of our 
great cities and its neighboring industrial centers and the 
landing within a week of 100,000 men...” 

Answer: This is the purest guesswork. It presupposes 
the defeat of the fleet, the passing of all mines, the con 
quest of the coast defenses of the harbor, and ability to 
force a landing. If one begins by conceding everything 
to the enemy, one can prove the conquest of Washington 
Obviously Mr. Stimson is entirely mis- 
leading when he declares that an army of 100,000 men 
ould be landed a week after a surprise attack. There 


| 
in two week 


is no nation except England which has the merchant fleet 
to move such a force and its impedimenta quickly. It is 
thsolutely unthinkable that the preparation for such 
gigantic undertaking 
loaded with tan! 
irtillery, plus enormous supplies of ammunition and 
oline, could | 


which must use hundreds of ships 


urplanes, poison gas, heavy and light 


e hidden. There are only a dozen ships 


hicl ld mov iidiers across the ocean in a week 
10. But naval ships might be sunk and the govern 
nt could not mobilize the nation for self-defense 

Answer: If every ship in our Asiatic squadron were 


ink tomorrow 


by Japan, we should have plenty of time 
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simultaneously to mobilize and to await the taking 
the referendum on whether the American people wis! 
to plunge the country into war to revenge the loss 
those ships. Further, the question is an indictment of our 
military and naval preparations. If our war departm 
have today no plans for immediate mobilization of 
first and second lines of defense in case of attack, t 
they are entirely incompetent to defend us. 

11. Why should we, as Mr. Stimson asks, take 
with “untried panaceas” in this critical hour of 
world’s history? 

Answer: We progress only by trying new methods 
measures. Our whole neutrality legislation, whether ¢ 
or bad, is a new venture in diplomacy. There is 
precedent for it to be found anywhere; it is a complet 
reversal of our historic policy. Yet no fair-minded ju 
will deny that that legislation was passed three times 
response to the overwhelming sentiment of the Amer 
can people. It may be an unsatisfactory device to keep 
out of war, but the American people wanted it and \ 
not deterred by the fact that it was an “‘untried panac 

12. The referendum would fatally cripple, if 
end, the Monroe Doctrine. 

Answer: If this is true it presupposes that the Am 
can people would decline to fight to protect Central or 
South American nations from European attack. Is the: 
any reason why they should not decide whether they w 
to sacrifice their sons, the national wealth, perhaps our 
institutions, to keep Germans out of Brazil or the A: 
gentine? They are competent and have the right to ; 
upon such a question. As a matter of fact, Senator 
Follette’s alternative to the Ludlow plan specially « 
empts cases in which there is an attack on the territory 
any North American or Caribbean nation. 

13. The amendment cannot be phrased to cover every 
case. 

Answer: This argument is true, but it is not contr 
ling. No neutrality legislation can be framed which wi! 
foresee every possible contingency, but that is no rea: 
why there should not be the best possible neutrality lav 
which it is in our power to draft. Mr. Ludlow’s ileus 
dum is intended for debate and amendment. 


14. Could not Executive usurpation of the war power 


be ended and Congress still left in control of it? 

Answer: In the eyes of those who support the Lud): 
resolution the war-making power should rest only in th 
hands of the people because a war today, as distinct fro: 
the Civil War, or the war with Spain, would jeopardiz 
the very life of the nation, and destroy our democrat 
institutions. Modern war involves every citizen, pro! 
ably the children; even if victory comes, it means stagger 
ing debts, world-wide industrial depression and une: 
ployment, complete industrial dislocation through 
turning over of a large portion of industry to the \ 
machine. There is every evidence that the country wou 
come out of it with a fascist rule established. The Amer 
can democracy is the most precious thing in the world 
today. Only the American people should have the right 
to decide whether its very existence shall be risked 
their going to war. 
































Keeping the Peace 
{. CHOICE: AMERICA BETWEEN EUROPI 


’D ASIA. By Stephen and Joan Raushenbush. Reyna! 
Hitchcock: John Day. $2.50. 

OT so long ago a group of New York editors, econo 

| mists, and authors sat around a table to discuss Ameri 


ign policy. Nearly everyone began by taking a stance 
IF the gr 


ss, and (| 


several high barrels each labeled “IF.” 


ies—England, France, the United Stat 


) Russia—would stick together and take a strong 


th the berserker nations . . . IF the so-called satiate 


would collectively apply economic sanctions, wit! 
eel, scrap iron, oil, rubber, and credits . . . IF the 
: 7 8 ; 
would make a really magnanimous gesture and g1 


I 


Have-Not Hitler the old German colonies, plus a loan 
inschl e commercial hand in the 


us ,» plus a fre 
IF the Unite 1 
} 


ish-and-« 


firmly to n 
IF the United States 
tht for soci 

1, every 


States would stick 
arry would 


} 


Europe and Asia and fi alism at home 


single bart | 
an IF 


sy nature of every other IF 


in. Before the evening had ende 
n knocked into 
Iliantly exposed the flim 


7 age , 
pon each defender—including yours truly, the writer 


kindling: each defender of 


} 
went home to reconstruct his barrel on the 


a flimsy barrel than no barrel 


eview- 
° 1 
t it is better to have 


> 


rtue of the Raushenbushes 1 


resides in their can 


s, obstinate, mulish insistence upon analyzing the 
imptions that underlie most of the IF’s. They start 

) parti pris for “isolationism” or “internationalism,” 
polar abstractions that tend to shut off rational dis- 
The historical section of their book traverses a ter 

le familiar to us by Grattan, Millis, Borchard, and 

But even in going over old ground the Raushenbushes 

> new detail, new insights. Since they are Multiple 
nists, they waste no time trying to isolate the war 
in their opinion the United States entered the Worl 1 
hrough the dynamic interaction of cultural predisposi 
promise of profits, fear of economic collapse, idiocy in 
rton, an obsolete conception of international law 
ide no provision for technological change in arma 
and many other things. But they are certain that fear 
nomic collapse (see the Page cablegram) was the final 
lerating factor. And since the fear of economic col 
tipped the scales once, the Raushenbushes think that 


11 


| drift belatedly into the next major conflict unless war 
ire forcibly held to some norm that is based on peace 
plant requirements and the ability of foreign nations to 
cash for what they take. 
to come to the IF’s. The trouble with them, as the 
henbushes show, is that they do not arise out of demon- 
realities: as abstractions, they have no one-to-one cor 
lence with existing groups or interests pursuing cer 
isting diurnal ends. “IF the great democracies would 
”” Yes, but who leads the democracies and 
as a ‘‘liberal’’ nation 


together 
it ends? Let us assume that “we” 
to champion the cause of the Chinese. Does this mean 
t the State Department career boys would stand by “us” 


Oli 


' 
revolutionary nation to 


time 


communism, even to a demo 


the United States be willing to help 1 
cam pian ake of nholdine { 
for the sa pl 


answer to all this would seem to be o 


even defensive imperialism, doesn’t mix wit! 
nor is American provincialism, always ramy 
compatible with “man lates” to play God 

This same provinctalism, when disappointed tn 
a crusade, is apt to turn ugly. Remember the tr 


wobblies and the breaking of the steel strike 
The IF about purely ¢ 
ineffective sanctior 


sanctions would 


onomic san 


as the others: ire f 


very likely lead to war (it 


that bites the cat). As for the IF about neutral: 


and-carry, the Raushenbushes say 
the United States will reorganize itself 
peace.” It is here that we come to the crux « 
work in the WC 


to make peace imy ossible no matter which wa 


there are powerful interests at 


vy 
y 


If it is collective action that United States liberals want 
interests can be counted on to dominate the coll 
and turn it to greedy ends. If neutrality and a Li 





latter 
rid that tend 
liberals turn 
these 
llective action 


idlow amend 





ment are desired, these same interests can be counted on to 
or to render them innocuous. A united pro- 


forestall them 
gram for liberal journalists, then, would seem to be this: 
to name names and to cite statistics which go to prove that 
certain groups are bloc king both the international and the 
isolationist roads to peace. (Eliot Janeway’s investigation of 
the so-called capitalist international is an example of proper 
technique.) There ts no use constructing hopeful programs 
based on “if” clauses that present falsified pictures of reality. 
In the end the Raushenbushes mount a barrel of their 
own. But their “contract for peace or war,” which provides 
for an implemented super-League with the guns, the war 
vessels, and the men to beat chiseling nations into line, is a 
Wellsian fantasy whose chief merit is a negative one: it shows 
that sovereignty extends no farther than the police power. 
If ana when we do get a real League of Nations, it must be 
ilong the lines the Raushenbushes propose. But that is an- 
other IF which has no one-to-one correspondence with 1938 
reality. If the Raushenbushes intended their ‘“‘contract for 
as irony, it stands as a fitting close to a superbly 
hard-headed book. If not, it shows what a hell of a way we 
’o before the Parliament of Man becomes a 
position. Meanwhile this reviewer will go back 
itrality-plus-cash-and-carry barrel with little 

r to be effective but with the assurance 


t he is going to be no more disillusioned than the colle 


ofr t P 1S roe 


rals who think they are taking the only realis 
tic path. Continued neutrality is probably a vain dream in a 
rld that is marching to war. But a strong neutrality blo 
in the United States ts a pragmatic desirability now. It is 
ise uncertainty about the ultimate stand of any 
means more hesitant betting by the other na- 
tions as they go about playing the great poker game of bal 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Dance Through the Ages 


WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE. By Curt Sachs. 
Translated by Bessie Schoenberg. W. W. Norton and 
Company $5 


HIS book is certainly one of the most important books 

that can be read about the dance in general, and in 
particular about the dances of primitive peoples and the 
emergent social dances of the Renaissance. It is called a 
World History of the Dance,” but it is something rather 
different from what its title indicates. Upon a solid base of 
colossal industry, erudition, and scientific organization the 


chief root types of the dance are set and analyzed in a frame 


Even if one did not know that Dr. Sachs was a distin- 
ologist, even if his book were unsigned, one must 


which exemplifies the best German scholarship of recent date. 


guished musi 


immediately mark the 


scope of its reference, its richness of 
unalogy, the breadth of its correlations combined with almost 
Wagnerian overtones, elevating physical facts into the realm 
of mystical experience. Dr. Sachs is in the tradition of the 
Nietzschean dance lover, but Freud has also colored his cate 
vories. [t would be i Ipertinent, ungracious, and arrogant to 
question the value of this great work as a whole, but I should 
like to clarify several problems resident in Dr. Sachs’s atti- 
tude which have bearing on dance in relation to theater. In 
this I am assuming that Dr. Sachs’s opinions have cogency 


for anyone working with dance today, but most of us seri 


ously occupied with dance must be so from a predominantly 


theatrical angle. Dancing is not done in our streets but in 





our theaters, and yet Dr. Sachs and many other danc 
thusiasts, such as John Martin of the New York Tim: 

a profound resentment of dance in the theater, a resent 
not always clearly stated but everywhere clearly felt 
anti-theatrical bias is, I feel, very dangerous for the gx 
future of the dance. 

Dr. Sachs feels that the dance is the first of the arts, | 
at once, unlike music, poetry, painting, and architectur: 
time and space. And yet, just at the moment when the 
asserts itself on an equal and conscious footing wit! 
other arts, Dr. Sachs leaves it, almost with resentment 
it has quit its original communal function to become, 
he himself first calls it, an art. He says, “Let us consi 
dance all rhythmical motion not related to the work m 
He should further extend his restriction to dancing in | 
ters. He investigates “pure convulsive’ dances, “weal 
convulsive’’ dances, he relates the East African to the 
bodian, and in a philological paragraph analyzing th 
brew verb rakad he asserts that King David skipped 
than danced before the ark. Fact after fact is examined, 
fied, and presented in the first half of his book, 
Throughout the World.” 

In part two, “Dance Throughout the Ages,” he tra 
development of social dancing in the Western world, 


ily in Europe, from the Protolithic period, through th 
Paleolithic, through the middle Paleolithic, down thro 
Protoneolithic to the later tribal cultures and Gree 
discussion of Renaissance social dances is no less detaile 
no less interesting, but it is curious that he gives so 
space to remote antiquity and comparatively little to 
recent periods, which are as completely documented 
are completely unorganized for students. These later px 
do not admit of theorizing or reconstruction and hay 
additional impact of their immediacy for us. In a 5; 
study this glaring gap might not be so noticeable, but 
“world history” it is hard to explain. It is not that Dr 
does not know everything about maxixe, tango, charlesto 
shag, and big-apple. Only they do not for a variety of re 
deeply occupy him, since he considers them phenom 
a social degeneration from the primitive typus. 

He divides his basic dancing types into introvert and 
trovert, the one “incorporeal, transcendental,” the other ! 
ing ‘faith in his senses and in his sensual perceptions, 
strong limbs, and in the power to cause the metaphysi 
become physical.” As long as Dr. Sachs can occupy hit 
with dances of the Dinka, the Nauru, the Nilotic Nanda 
the Toba of the Gran Chaco he seems temperamentally aj 
proving. He believes in the value of an instinctive im; 
which is so pure that it is almost subhuman. And even 
complex forms, such as the passecaille, chaconne, saral | 
have the safely remote charm of a puzzling past. But » 
he comes to dancing that is to be seen and not done, 
he attacks the spectacular as a degeneration of the purelj 
communal forms, one is at a loss to follow him. He f: 
that the “ballet of the Orient is in the deepest sens 
and inspired,” since the religious tradition has kept its 
nection with dancing, and the natives (up to the Europes 
conquests) believed what they saw danced. Yet “‘the | 
pean ballet is no longer in the service of God and na 
but in that of ruling princes. Its beginning and end 
cringing flattery, not god-fearing piety and devout pray 
and what goes between is empty play.” Play, we grant 
but by no means empty play, unless much of princely 
missioned music, poetry, arc hitecture, sculpture, and paint 
is equally servile. Also dismiss all Italian mural painti 
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A Report on 


LISLE STOCKINGS 





with ratings 





een 


What are the “Best Buys” in non-silk hose? 

Which brands compare most favorably with silk 
stockings in ap pearance and in wearing quality? 
How do lisle and rayon hose compare in wearing 


qualitte 5 ? 





e quesuons are answered in a report in the cur- 
rent (January) issue of Consumers Union Reports giv- 
test results on lisle and other non-silk hosiery. 
e than 14 brands are rated by name as ‘Best 
ys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” on 
basis of wear and laboratory tests. There is also a 
plementary note on the labor conditions under 
h these brands are made. 


r reports in this issue cover— 
HOME BUILDING and BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS. The first of a series of reports intended to 
ply a “‘layman’s technique” for buying or building 
me. If you want the cold facts about home owner- 
p read this report. 


STORAGE BATTERIES. This report rates 13 

makes of storage batteries for comparative quality, 

naming those which will get a car going most readily 
old weather. 

MEN’S SHIRTS and SHORTS. Of the 14 kinds 

f broadcloth and madras shorts tested and reported 


n in this report only two are rated “Best Buys.” 
Undershirts are also rated. 


VITAMINS and COD- 
LIVER OIL. This report— 
lso the first of a series— 


ate fica 


leals with vitamins and in 
particular with Vitamin D 
ind cod-liver oil. The series 


for subscription 


Name .. ee eee 
ill attempt to give a sum- | 
iry of what is actually | — 
wn about vitamins and City 
estimate the value of vita- | 


Ox cupation 
n products. 


To: Consumers Union of U 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y 
Send me CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for one 


year (12 issues) starting with the 

issue. I enclose $3 for membership, $2.50 of which is 
I agree to keep confidential all ma 
terial sent to me which is so designated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of 14 brands 


LIFE INSURANCE. third in a 
series which aims to supply a sound basis for judging 
the value of 


representatiy e contracts 


This 


report the 


insurance policies—examines three 


renewable term, ordinary 


life, and 20-year endowment 


To secure a copy of this issue fill out and mail the 


coupon below. The membership fee of $3 will bring 
you 12 issues of the Reports and, without extra charge, 
the 2 


ing Guide which will appear early in 1938 and 


50 page 1938 Consumers Union Annual Buy 
which 
Mem- 
bership can be started with the current issue or with 
Mintia 
ture Cameras, Gasolines, Motor Oils: AUG.-SEPT 
Refrigerators, Films, Ice Cream, Inner Tubes; OCT 
—Oil Burners and Coal Stokers, Breakfast Cereals, 
Auto Radios; NOV.—Life Portable 
Typewriters, Men's Hats; DE 1938 Radios, Cigars, 
Lipsticks, Electric Shavers. 


will contain ratings of over 1500 products 


any of the following previous issues: JULY 


Insurance, 


WHAT CONSUMERS UNION IS. Consumers 
Union of United States is a non-profit, membership 
organization established to provide ultimate con- 
sumers with accurate and disinterested information 
on the products they use, based on laboratory and 
use tests by competent technicians. The results of 
these tests are reported monthly in Consumers Union 
Re ports, in most cases with ratings of the products 
tested by brand name as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Accept- 
able,” and “Not Accept- 
Information is also 
given on 


7 


able.”’ 
the labor condi 
tions under which products 
are made. If you 
afford to spend 
unwisely read Consumers 
Union Reports. 


cannot 


money 


Coming in February— 
Ne RATINGS OF THE 1938 
AUTOMOBILES 


CONSUMERS UNION of UNITED STATES, Inc. 


COLSTON E. WARNE, President 


ARTHUR KALLET, Director 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 


D. H. PALMER, Technical Supervisor 
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and ecclesiastical architecture. The dialectic 


uave balanced the puritanical dogmatism of 


chamber musi 
of Marx would |} 
Freud in Dr. Sachs’s categories. Dr. Sachs feels a sacred value 
1 
i 


in primary forms of social dan ing as such, resenting its en- 
trance into conscious art. The ballet left the royal court thea- 
ters before 1750 and has been a genuinely popular bourgeois 


spectacle ever sin rivaling drama and opera. It is so today. 





I 
Louts tl Sun King dancing only reminds Dr. Sachs of 
the ¢ inces of th of Mexico and the Sudan. 

I] ng Li fe y none but admired by all. 
He is not po ed by the god, for he is not dancing the 
God in whom he believes. The dance of the Sun King is the 
I ania 

\\ } 1 faci this Savonarola of the dance 
with a | st that Louis was an artist in the direct line of 
the | humanist creators, whose ego was a belief in 
t] livinity of themselves as human beings? The ballet has 

| oO! { 4 y ol tne h ! in body re 
) 1 ls of th infin pos 
} by own efforts may obtain 
| yrative cloak is Dr. Sachs admits 
gray when he makes a hal 
] 1 speakin of the Russian ballet 

1) Vv. I tl few words of praise do not com 
I | found distaste he has of theater, a dis 
{ ' 1 one | ; is bred not of a prejudice but of a la 
of fa \ ict purity, or even the concrete intelle 

lance as su h, has a far more distant, 

meaning to us than a discussion 

ol t Nv f y meant in his reaction against the Pari 

O (he Opéras are still with us, here in New York, in 

Ph Chicago, San Francisco. The stage is the place 

of tl lan today as it was in Greece, as it was in Rome 

ly | still primitive We need facts for 

tl to | be a bett audience. Even if we are 

ited B no one can afford to omit 

Dr. S library, and our debt to him 
i LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


The Problem of Morals 


EPT OF MORALS. By W. T. Stace. The Mac- 


THE CO? 
lan ( ompany. $2 ee 3 


R. STACE'S book is not the usual academic treatise 
ity; it was written by a man who has sought 
to solve the problems of ethics in terms acceptable to his own 
Vor this reason, if for no other, it deserves the careful 

of practical and worldly men 
For our author morality is a human device, relative to the 
needs that created it. Because the reviewer also calls himself 
1 modern. and because he also believes that modernity in- 
volves the acceptance of a whole-hearted empirical attitude, 
he has no quarrel with the avowed temper of the book. His 


quarrel is based rather on Mr. Stace’s fatlure to appreciate 


fully the implications of empiricism in ethics 

An empirical morality, we are told, must be grounded on 
three univet i] human traits—man’s de ire for happiness, his 
ocial nature. and his altruism. To the first of these traits one 


term happine -s is too widely used to 
tain any meaning. But the central objection refers to the 
selection of these three traits from among 
© number. although morality is defined by him, and 
correctly from his empiric il point of view, as “‘the proper and 
natural functioning of human personality.” But if it is so 











The NATI YN 


defined, morality should include all universal human 
without exception and not only those which Mr. St: 
pens to preter. Otherwise morality is not the prop 
natural functioning of human personality but its in 
and most unnatural functioning. And the result is 
empirical and realistic morality but a “humanistic” « 
the Babbitt-More sense of the word; with this ad\ 
however, that the 


“humanistic’’ conclusions have been 
at without the silly and primitive pseudo-psychology 
bitt and More. 

If moral theory is to refer to the proper and natural 
tioning of the human personality, its fundamental! pr 
must be redefined, 
those of either an authoritarian or a rationalistic m: 


for until now its problems hav 


chiefly concerned with discovering the means of arriy 
the correct judgment of right and wrong. The fund 
problem of an empirical morality, however, arises o 
need to satisfy the permanent and urgent impulses of 
I 
niques of satisfaction, of discovering ‘moral equit 
for all genuine human impulses, those which have | 
ditionally repressed no less than those which hay 
traditionally preferred and fostered. And this in tu 
call for a thoroughgoing reconstruction of human inst 


licative of Mr. Stace’s half-hearted empiricism t 


society. This is, in other words, the problem of devisi: 


It is in 
deals with ethics without making any reference what 
politics and economics. Now an empirical ethics w 
have to face some of the traditional problems, for 11 
those arising out of the effort to define with adequat 
the concepts of right and good. But an empirical et! 
not consider these problems as purely theoretical, | 
seek to solve them by direct and constant referen 
fundamental problems of practical adjustment. 

When we shall have worked out a satisfactory theo 
these lines, we shall have a morality that is truly 
or scientific. But such a theory will have to wait 
actually begin to build a society which is capable of 1 
the fundamental human demands of its members. A 
when we shall have tested action and theory in term 
other, as natural scientists do in their own fields, 
be able to avoid the duplicity which today so deep! 
ull our living—a duplicity arising from the poss 
theories which are “noble” but irrelevant and practi 
are “low” but inevitable. 

These remarks do not imply a disparagement of Mr 
book. Half-hearted in its empiricism though it ts, it 
some very incisive remarks on the problem of mo: 


modern man. ELISEO \ 


Education Under the Fuhrer 
THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND NATIO 
SOCIALISM. By Edward Yarnell Hartshorne, Jr 
vard University Press. $2. 
HIS book its 


who not only has used official legal documents ar 


written by an expert in German | 


tensive unofficial text material unknown abroad (vid 
three hundred items of the bibliography) but has als 
wide personal experience: Dr. Hartshorne spent the 
1935-36 in Germany in order to compare the docu 
with reality 

He reports the introduction of the Fihrer principle 
the universities, the destruction of the self-governing 
chinery of the faculties, non-intellectual criteria for select 
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andidates, the introduction of military science, compul- 
gymnastics, the prohibition of all and any scientific pub- 
yn without the imprimatur of the politically appointed 
r-rector; and last but not least he describes the ironic 


yn of the students who struggled to establish National 


S sm and who are now more strictly regimented than 
ther group. 
hough his data do not favor his final conclusions, Dr. 
Hartshorne presents them fairly and enables us to make our 


ndependent interpretation. In striking his balance he 
yw these university ‘‘reforms’’ should be evaluated, and 
rly enough, he answers that they are destructive to 
nd science but favorable to Germany. He thus accepts 

pression of truth in the name of national advantage 

" is the first unintentional step toward fascism. 

Mr. Hartshorne is right in referring repeatedly to the so 
| Webrhaftigkeit which plays a decisive role as criterion 
01 and Gymnasium examinations. This word Wehr- 
it is translated here (as in most books of this kind) 
efense-mindedness,”’ whereas its actual meaning 1s 
ng spirit.”” The German word is thoroughly aggressive ; 
English translation awakens harmless associations. En- 
absurd is the translation of the German term vd/kisch 
renic.”” It must be admitted that a translation of this 
ffers more than technical difficulties. For vélkisch 
descriptive function but is a political and ideological 
inknown in American history. Let us hope that it 
in impossible to translate German history into 

n terms. G. S. ANDERS 


For William Tyndale 


LIAM TYNDALE. By J. F. Mozley. The Macmillan 
Company. $4. 


PPEARING as it does near to the four hundredth an- 
niversary of Tyndale’s martyrdom and within a few 
of the same anniversary of the achievement of the 
| for which Tyndale lived and suffered death, this sturdy 
is a clear reminder not only of Tyndale’s courageously 
life and zealous endeavor but as well of the large 
ll lovers of English prose owe to the father of the 
icular Bible. Without special pleading but with keen 
)rough scholarship the author makes clear the exten- 
ind direct borrowings indulged in by all subsequent 
lators and revisers of the Scriptures, particularly the 
Testament. This dispassionate but positive analysis of 
ter and enduring fame and influence of Tyndale grows 
rally out of a complete and thorough biographical and 
il study in which traditional sources are carefully re- 
ned and several sound new conclusions are reached. 
lale emerges from the pages of this book a strong per- 
ty and a thorough scholar, a priest in whom there was 
ind through whom flowed good works, a fierce and self- 
hter for brave ideals. 
igh marred by awkwardness of style, the book gives 
satisfaction by its integrity. It is the work of a real 
r, who, because he is master of his field, is naturally 
t only to his secondary figures like Sir Thomas More 
less noble in relation to Tyndale than in some of the 
brought forth by his recent canonization—but also 
lale himself, who is not spared the revealment of his 
ses by a light as bright as that which illumines his 
e accomplishment and his saintly life. 


DONALD A. ROBERTS 








Outline of Western Economics 
AN ECONOMIC 


HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 


WORLD. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Ha: Brace 
and (¢ ompany. $5.50 
T IS a very delic ite task to apportion th amounts of 


: rt 
praise and blame which I feel are the due of this com 
pendious history of Western economic life. At this date it 
would be possible to stand on the shoulders of previous re 
viewers, if they had not seemed to suffer from a similarly 
delicate disorder. 
From this it may be gathered that the disorder is at least in 
part generated by Mr. Barnes. Previous reviewers have found 
it possible to praise his well-known skill as a bibliog: apher 
and to admire the sweep of history which he has compre 
hended in one volume. They have mentioned in varying 
tones of praise his display of journalistic abilities. It is when 
they come to consider his point of view that they find them 
selves in trouble. To this trouble Mr. Barnes contributes by 
his preface. Here he explains: 
No preconceived notions or historical dog 
its execution. The purely narrative and chronological approach 
has been supplemented by the more fun ntal technique of 
institutional economics as expounded by Veblen, Sombart 
and others of this school. A consistent effort has been made to 
let the dominant and cogent facts of material progress tell their 
own story, basing the organization and interpretation of the 
abundant materials upon the historical data themselves rather 


than upon any rigid or dogmatic philosophy of history 


It seems fair in the light of this quotation and other evi 
dence to take Mr. Barnes to task by holding him up against 
Thorstein 
Veblen. In an essay entitled Economics and Evolution which 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Economics in 1898 
Veblen wrote, ‘From what has been said it appears that an 


the standards set by his acknowledged master, 


evolutionary economics must be the theory of a process of 
cultural growth as determined by the economic interest, a 
theory of a cumulative sequence of economic institutions 
Nowhere in this ex 


tensive new work does Mr. Barnes demonstrate that he has 


stated in terms of the process itself.” 


ever achieved a complete grasp of these principles laid down 
by Veblen. The ‘‘purely narrative and chronological approach 
does not seem to have been “supplemented by the more 
fundamental technique of institutional economics as ex 
pounded by Veblen.” 

This is a highly useful book, especially for teachers of 
modern economic history. By devoting more than two-thirds 
of his space to the period since 1700 and more than 
the 750 pages to contemporary economic life beginning with 
what he calls the second industrial revolution, Mr. Barnes ha 


400 ot 


provided us with a narrative of worldwide economic develo; 


ment for which any teacher of an elementary course should 
be grateful, if only because of the references to the outstand 
ing works on the different sections of the subject. Mt 
Barnes’s particular brand of “‘liberalism’’ has insured that 
his work devotes much more space to many of th topic 

than does any similarly compendious recent wor! 


The shortcoming here under criticism is the invertebrate 


character of the book. Chronology and topicality seem to have 


dictated the material and its organization. Having no ade 
quate understanding of what Veblen ha Hed cumulative 
ausation, Mr. Barnes is unable to state his theory of the 


r 


equence of economic institutions in terms of the proce 
i 
| 
i 


itself. The interrelationships of the various parts of his : 
} 


er who O 


iect are for him purely mechanical. The rea 
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as y| he 


ith it, but they 
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paper. No advertising considerations ever 
occur to tl e < litors ol T he Nation. Its liter- 
ary standards are of the highest, and its re- 
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over the years has probably indirectly exer- 
cised more liberal influence than any other 
publication, daily or weekly, in the United 
States.” —Excerpt from a column by J. V. 


McAree in the Toronto Globe. 
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that, in conclusion, Mr. Barnes predicts that “the 


Jan 





monopoly and finance capitalism are definitely nun 
may object that it is unfair to say that Mr. Barnes 
theory of cumulative causation. In reply it is imposs 
me to say how Mr. Barnes arrived at these conclusi 





it is certain that he has not led his reader to arrive 
by any theory of cumulative sequence within this book 
The materials he presents are assertions, most of t! 





uary 


of the mouths of others; these are not usually well VU 
one to another, and their value lies for the most part vhi 
impetus to the reader to seek out the original and fir tt! 
it was intending to say. It is to be hoped that the ti I 
come when slightly less comprehensive histories of \\ German 
economic life will be written according to the forn of | 
forth by Veblen. It is easy to predict that when t proach 
written, Mr. Barnes will not write them. roofers ¢ 
Teachers of economic history will hope that they m hibelli 





having the benefit of Mr. Barnes’s editorial hand, [ trac 
lay reader will stand prepared to read the next Bar: nos 
as he has the last. The liberals will continue to be nt 
by Mr. Barnes’s confusion, and the Soviets will for ind 
much if he will devote the last thirty five pages of ea Histo 
books to the experiment in Russia R. K ind cell 
M er 
ha 
Shorter Notices ic 
I} € 
YEAR'S END. By Josephine W. Johnson. Sit et 
Schuster. $2. en 
The hypersensitive personality so clearly revealed ul 
Johnson's novels finds in this book of poems px if 
better medium for expression. These are not great 
but they are interesting—largely because of their alm« 
rotic intensity. Relying not on the fine line, not on the 
dinary image, not, certainly, on music, but almost wh« 
the uniqueness of her feeling about life and social in i 
Miss Johnson is an original if not a finished poet. T] \ 
poems entitled The Mortal Companion are almost first yn: 
[he larger number of poems here will be remember he 
cause of the inner drama analyzed in them or because vO VE 
story told. Obviously Miss Johnson works intuitivel; vere tl 
without much critical check; she is able to penetrat was mn 
the more subtle personal feelings but gives very litt! 2 
versalization. Nevertheless, one is impressed by the sin th 
and the occasional power of these lyrics. ¢ 
5 
TOMORROW’S PHOENIX. By Ruth Lechlitner. A! | 
Press. $3. t 
The cause of left-wing poetry will not be appreciabl; min 
vanced by this volume. It contains little evidence ot victory 
integration which social interests have brought to a nu id O 
of writers in recent years. These pieces were obviously Ices 
ten out of intense conviction, but the author has not acq gablec 
the intellectual control or undergone the technical disci storag 
which would enable her to achieve a poetic rendering oi e ve 
faith. The combination of artiness of technique with art 
ness of idea has become all too familiar, and it has pro t 
blind alley. The mode of statement here is mannered it he 
of forthright, the imagery is cloudy, and vigor of rhytl 
ought through dispersion rather than by means of pat t 
ind cumulation. With a few exceptions the poems gi 
impression or set pieces on assigned themes. They 
corroborate an idea, not to create an experience. The ex lo 
tions, such as Recitation on Going Abroad and Noon: S not 
west. suggest that Miss Lechlitner does best when she n ne 
use of direct observation. 
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The Battle of the Roof 


O THE hysterical thirties was reserved the 


insanity 


ich made a political isue out of the slope of a rool 
going on. Hitler, shortly after coming into 
ied even th 


attle is still 


} } * i . he = 
proscribed flat ones. Time has modif 


sractice; but the emotion engendered by the ques 
f the pitch of a roof illustrates how humankind still 
iches its “technical” problems. Flat-roofers and pitched 
s throughout the European world are stili Guelfs and 
llines; the flat roof is rational and modern, the pitched 
traditional and mystical. Since the roof is by all odds 
nost important sheltering element of a house, perhaps 
mbatants may be interested in a few notes on the back 
of the great roof battle 
Historically our interest centers neither on the cavemen 
larmen, who had no great roof problems, nor on the 
rranean peoples, whose equable climate permitted 
flat roofs at an extremely early date, but on those of 
ncestors who lived in the woods of northern Europe 
earliest known form of dwelling was a sort of tent 
e, which combined extreme structural simplicity with 
y in shedding rain or snow. The great drawback was 
mping of space. If the cavemen may be said to have 
n cellars, the tent man lived exclusively in the attic 
les of the tepee or charcoal-burner’s hut, by sloping in- 
afters, permitted a man to stand full height only 


er stands in his tent today 


enter, as the cam] 
rovement over the tepee such as the Saxon “cruck”’ 
o be rated as a great technical advance 
k was a straight tree trunk, cut off just above a straight 
nal branch. Two parallel rows of such trunks with their 

es meeting at the center produced the equivalent of 
rtical side walls surmounted by a gable. The trunks 

‘ the posts and the branches were the rafters. The roof 
now up and out of the way. Under the attic, at last, 
had been inserted a house! The inhabitant could walk 

ht through any part of his long hall. Spaciousness hav 

n won through the upright wall, further improve 

were mere matters of detail. A flat ceiling could be in 

1 under the rafters converting the attic into a storage 
then the number of floors could be multiplied as the 
ming improved, and so on. Every subsequent step was a 

y for the house proper at the expense of the attic, which 
once been the whole thing. With later structural ad 

es not even our warehouses any longer take the steep 


d form of the great warehouses of Niirnberg, since 


ive as well as living is easiest with vertical walls. Given 
vertical wall as the boundary of the useful room, then 
ire mere residue: and since a flat roof has the least 
to frame and cover, the builder makes his roof as flat 
in. Under modern conditions, a steep pitched roof is 
ally no longer shipshape; it expresses nothing of 
oes on inside but on the contrary conveys the impres 

it someone 
and dormers 

) say that a good builder makes his roof as flat as he can 
to say that it must always be a “‘flat roof.’’ At the very 
ent when the followers of the rationalizing Le Corbusier 


is in there bumping his head against 


out to impose his flat roofs on America as a matter of 
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The judges are Ellen Lewis Buell, Associate 
Editor, Children’s Book Page, New York 
Times; Constance Lindsay Skinner, well 
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modern ‘“‘discipline,”” their leader was experimentin 
roofs that were composed of a series of low arches. 
Like any element in a wisely designed house, the go 
reflects, in each instance, a different balance of forces 
these forces are psychological as well as technical. 1 
a sense in which, in the complexity of factors, th 
architect finds the best house but cannot force it. Fl 
water and curses punish the wilful transgressor. Un 
blessings flow upon the imagination not bound by 
Thus, in some recent California houses by R. M. Schis 
stupid site restriction calling for a sloping roof 
formed into a positive asset. The gradually rising cei 
the large living rooms so a the inside space towa 
sky as to rouse a sense of exhilaration. A strictly r 


flat ceiling could never give exactly the same pleasure 
To meddle in the balance that produces the best 
a particular house 1s a privilege usurped only by dict 
The battle of flat against pitched roofs, in its extrem 
is a battle of antagonistic tastes frozen to dogma. The 
tendency toward the low roof is the tendency of reas 
ness, economy, the desire for free movement and 0; 
a readiness for new adventures; the extreme pitched 
usually an expression of atavism, flourishing amo 
“dream houses” of the ignorant, desired by obfuscati 
tors, welcome to those who love best to rummage in 
And whenever M. Dali and his friends convince th 
lowers that their homes should provide an escape to 
thing nearly approximating the mother’s womb, we sh 
upon still another set of roof forms, which only the | 
trists will be able to explain. DOUGLAS HASK 


DRAM 


Elizabethan Frolic 








NE of Orson Welles’s many gifts ts app arent 

gift for discovering “social significance’ in | 
where most contemporary directors have neglected to 
I very much doubt that all that he and his critics s 
to find in “Julius Caesar” was really there, or at least 
Shakespeare himself intended anything of the sort; b 
case of Thomas Dekker’s ‘The Shoemaker’s Ho 
(Mercury Theater) is different. It is both the rollicking 
which Mr. Welles’s company has made of it and 
genuine social document. To have brought it back to 
vigorous and amusing life is a real achievement. 

I, to be sure, should have preferred to see a litt! 
“gagging” of the play itself. The permanent set—bar 
form, three curtained recesses, and a sketchy backgro 
high-gabled houses—is excellent, but there are mor 
when we are asked to laugh at rather than with the 
and I should have preferred to have omitted those 1 
of satiric emphasis on the conventions of stagecraft 
the thing is treated rather after the manner of “Pri 
Turandot’’ or “The Yellow Jacket.” Nevertheless, ther 
be nothing but praise for the lusty playing of the low 
parts and for the general air of brisk good fun which : 
the short performance pass very swiftly and gives the 
ence as good a time as it is likely to have anywhere 11 
theater. All of Dekker’s hearty bawdiness is there, but 
too is the full flavor of his romantic, middle-class opti 
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torians of the drama have long been in the habit of 
e play is somewhat unusual for its time. Not only 


¢ peare himself but most of his contemporaries as well 


{ to soar. Whatever their own origins might have 
ir syi npathies and their imaginations were chit + ric 
ferred to write about kings and princes, and if the 
tizen appeared he was more than likely to be treated 
ision. Even Shakespeare's bumpkins, though doubt 
ny instances fd from his memory of the people 
tford, and though treated with his all-embracing 
y, are looked down upon from a tremendous height 
lelighted amusement of a man perfectly aware that 
in a different world. There is no class loyalty or 
larity, intellectual or emotional, for Shakespeare 
feel himself any longer a member of that class. But 
perhaps out of the simplicity of his heart, writes 
s middle-class peop le with what seems to be a com 
rd with their ideas and ideals. 
lay is said to have been first performed before Queen 
"but it might with greater propriety have been 
before an audience of apprentices, who are pic 
xactly as they liked to picture themselves. They are 
ids, self-reliant and proud of their craft. Some day 
be masters themselves, with the prospect beyond 
oming, like their master in the play, a lord mayor 
1 talk as man to man even with a king. At the same 
re is a distinctive middle-class romanticism, with its 
belief in the substantial virtues as well as its firm 
yn that love conquers all. 
se more keenly on the alert to make distinctions 
atters I leave the question whether the class con- 
; of Dekker is of an authentic and commendable 
whether he was only an escapist helping to delude 
ws with romance and unconsciously conspiring with 
pressors to keep them foolishly contented with an 
ian version of the hope that any boy may be Presi- 
e day. What does concern me is the fact that the 
1 very clearly defined one and that the production 
lly it replaces ‘Julius Caesar” only on certain nights 
ys it to a remarkable degree. 
Priestley never seems to be entirely at home in writ- 
the stage, and that is doubtless one reason why ‘Time 
Conways,” now being acted at the Ritz Theater by 
lish cast with Dame Sybil Thorndike at its head, 
rally so cumbersome and unsatisfactory. Ostensibly 
ntral theme is some rather Proustian conception that 
significance of any group of lives cannot be grasped 
king at any temporal cross-section of it but only by con- 
, the pattern formed when successive relationships are 
plated as existing simultaneously in eternity. What 
tually gets is one fine act, the second, which presents 
nly absorbing study of the hates and frustrations of 
group, and two we rather pointlessly meandering 
s which fail to be either interesting in themselves or to 
lish any special relevance of the Proustian moral, de- 
1 in the form of a set speech, to the story here told. 
econd act is written and acted with real power, but the 
is more or less spoiled by the anti-climax of the last. 
for the first, Mr. Priestley himself is said to be aware 
me of its defects, though I doubt whether he knows 
Americans can be as acutely annoyed by this sort of 
‘singly British coyness as the British themselves are at 
American peculiarities. A jolly family doing charades 
ply not our idea of an exhilarating spectacle. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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GREAT EVENTS are often more thrilling in the making than 


ening 
HARPERS MAGAZINE, 
beginnings 


in the hapf 
ever sensitive to important trends, 


ferrets out for you the of new developments—ex- 


plains for you the reason behind the news—weighs for you 
the possible consequences of incidents, big and little,—makes 
brilliantly clear for you the course of human progress or de 
cline, long before the actual end has materialized 
And generously interspersed with these articles of vast im 
port are others light and gay, satiric and amusing, stories by 
ntemporary writers, and departments designed to 
terests of all readers 
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ELLS FARGO” (Paramount) is one of those 


ern Westerns which demand of the produce 


much research as poetry. The time is gone when such 
could do with simple and familiar gars a pat 
a saloon (exterior and interior), dozen co 
and several guns ready at a moment's notice to be dray 
soft-eyed Sally’s sake. Now we must have a sense of | 

perhaps a million square miles of background, and 

hundred persons faultlessly attired in the coonskins a: 
silk hats of their day; everything must be 
there must be a lot of it to accompany the tune play 
time as it marches past milestone after milestone of 
titled dates. The danger, of course, is that we shall get 
all this a narrative educated beyond its intelligence 

with misplaced learning, bloated like one of its own 
The danger is seldom avoided, nor has “Wells | 
completely avoided it; the film is a little too long, a 
many of its people are conscious of the 
helping to make. But it is the best of its kind to dat 

t Buffalo in 1840 with Ramsay MacKay 
authentically primitive trait 


desert, 


authenti 


skirts. 
history th 


It begins a 
McCrea) arriving on an 
New York with the first 
He is bringing them to his emp 
perhaps ten minutes of film time has extended 
to St. 


—— ever to get so far 

loyer, Mr. Wells, who 
his in! 
Louis and within another half-hour is a force 
The two thousand miles beyond St. Li 
little later by the pony express, an Indian 


and still later by Confederate attempts 


Francisco 
filled in a 
a stagecoa h, 


— War time to capture cargoes of bullion comin 
land to Washington—a glimpse of which we are not 
with Lincoln talking o his Cabinet and Joel M 

to assure the President that the next cargo will arr 
gold rush has its place, as have vigilantism and the M 
War, not to speak of a romance between Mr. McCr 
Frances Dee which runs from first to last and involv 


haps six meetings after long separations. There is m¢ 
if I could remember it, and I have doubtless given 
pression that there is too much. This is not, 
Frank LI loyd, 
and significant motion; 
brilliantly so—and when he should pause 
and takes his time. He has had, in 
not as a historian perhaps, | 
Few | 


} P 
noweve 


case. the director, has set his mass of 1 


n continuous when he shou 
brief he is 
where he does, 
perfect sense of time; 
tainly as an artist creating and cutting a film. 
have been more steadily and naturally exciting. 
The steadiness and the naturalness come in large part 
the presence in almost every scene of one Hank Yor 
uncouth, heroic humorist played to perfection by Bob B 
His slow, loud speech, his friendly common sense, his 
for understatement, his absolute courage, and his rath 
eyes which never look straight at the camera because 


rolling in contemplation of the next wise thing their « 


+} 


is going to say—these do not quite tell all the story, | 


are enough to suggest Hank’s value as a 
him the 
Wells Fa 


human it is both rich and ordered. 


film would have been a mere whirl and a m«¢ 


With him in it to slow down and ke 


rrago 


Nation 


natural. Wit 


MARK VAN DORI 
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Letters to the Editors 


4 Meat Packer Explains 


Sirs: In the article Why You Pay 


. for Food in your issue of Decem 


Ruth Brindze stated that the dif 
» between the price to the farmer 
retail price of beef was greater 
ber, 1937, than in October, 
She added, ““The inference is in 
that the increased margin 1s 

i profit.” 

4; a matter of fact, the 
f the meat packing industry are 
me large enough to affect notice- 

prices of meat in the quantities 

1 by the typical consumer. Gov 


average 


ficures show that about 600 


bo 
uckers doing business last year, 
ig iarge CC yanies, earned ¢ y 
y larg ympan irned only 
ent per dollar of sales, which 
a fraction of a cent per pound 
sold. During the past ten years 
rage profit rate of all meat 
ompanies conducting slaughter 
rations has been less than 4 pet 
with 


net worth comparable 


bond interest—and less than one 


dollar of sales (according to 
j 


annually with the Packers 
rds Admini 
lucting slaughtering opera 
ily a few companies have in 


tration by meat 


iblished reports their earn 


the current year, but those 


e done so have reported prof 


y lower than those in 1936 
ompany reported a substan 
for its operations during 1937 
vriter’s figures concerning mar- 
) were erroneous. According to 
f the United States Department 
ilture, the margin in October, 
etween the price of good steers 
igo and the retail values in New 
cuts or products obtained from 
uunds of live animal was 3.47 
r pound. In October, 1936, the 
3.87 cents per 
The wholesale value of the beef 
1 from 100 pounds of steer of 
rade increased only $3.52 from 
er, 1936, to October, 1937, 
is the price of 100 pounds of live 
yielding meat of that grade in- 


1 ¢ 


$4.44 during the same period 


was greater 


words, the increase in the value 
‘sed beef was less than the in 
in the value of the live animal 
figures are typical of most other 
of beef. 


are perishabl. and 


prompt 


market price. Price-fixing would be eco 


Meat products 
must be sold ly for the going 
nomically unsound and impracti 
The prices at which meat packers sell 
their products to retailers are deter 
mined not by the desire of meat pack 
ers but by the amount which consumers 
are able and willing to pay for the avail 
able supply of meat. 

WESLEY HARDENBERGH 

Institute of American Meat Packers 


Chicago, December 21 


Dear Sirs: 
between the farm and retail price of 


My statement on the spread 


beef was based on data in “Price Spreads 
Between the Farmer and the Consumer” 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri 
culture. According to this report, whi 

1913, the ‘‘actua! 


1936, 


runs as far back as 


margin” in October, on 2.1 
pounds of beef cattle on the farm and its 
equivalent of one pound of beef in the 
In October 


1¢ 


1937, this margin had increased to 19. 


retail market was 16 cents 
ents, which according to the govern 
ment’s statistics was one of the all-tin 
highs. In indicating the spread between 
irm and consumer prices, these figures, 
hich are averages for the country 
more germane than the cost of m 
it Chicago and the value in New York 
h the figure 
|! oted in Mr. Hardenl ergh ; letter. Th 


1 per cent profit on net sales was wid 


I am entirely familiar wit 


publicized in New York during the meat 
strike 
intricate to 


But corporate finance 1s far too 
accept such figures on their 
face. We must know more about items 
written off as losses, about depreciation 
reserves, profits from by-products, prof 
its of subsidiary corporations, officers’ 
salaries, and similar matters. In the Fed 
eral Trade Commission’s report on the 
milk distributors, the difference between 
the profits reported and those estimated 
by the commission's staff indicates that 
business men sometimes do not know 
just how well they are doing. 
RUTH BRINDZI 

New York, January 3 


Tae Help Spanish Bairns” 

Dear Sirs: You've probably heard of the 
fine thing the British cooperatives are 
doing in the matter of milk for Spain 
but I thought you might be interested 


4 
ai ‘ i 
| Spe ise. h { 
\ collected well « 
{ the two ¢ I \ 
tokens went on sale. It's t 
» hear some of these Scottish 
women, many of them pretty hard 
mselves, asking for t n | i 
ixpence well spent, they say, ‘‘tae | p 
thon puir Spanish bairns."” Don't judge 
| the British by what their government 
or isn’t doing. There i live and 
growing opposition to that govert nt 


irly up here in Scotland, 





unong the working peo; 
I also want to tell you how tr 

lously The Nation is appreciated h 

When we've read our copy it 


hand to hand through a dozen little stone 


otta in this vill 1 tro 
» the worl in t uper 
nd always read f to 
intil, I Supp it 
1S€ 
CH I } 
( Mid 


Addendum from Mr. Thomas 


Dear Sirs: Will 


\ l yc 
tion which has be 
I nt t | A i 
| ! 
wl id I not discu ’ aot ‘ 
Ludlow amendment, and what ts my 
opinion of that amendment? I did not 
discuss the matter ofr! f illy because the 


article was written to deal with the sul 





ject of collective security, and after I had 
seen the proot of Mr. Buell's arti 
there was no space to deal with the 
Ludlow-La Follette proposal 

Briefly my position in regard to a 
referendum before a declaration of war 


is what I have 


e in the past 


exce pt in Case Of invasion, 
trequently declared it to | 
fifteen or twenty years. The amendment 
is no implement for peace. A 51 per 

nt vote would not of itself n 
ticular war right when a 49 per cent 


vote would make it 


Vronst VO po} liaf 
vote on the declaration of war could 
keet 1s out of war if a President’s whole 
policy had been set toward war Suc} 


President might even along modern 
laring it 


I favor the amendment. 


; put us in war without de 


Jevertheless 
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partly because of its probable effect on 
Presidential policy. To believe in democ- 
racy and the right of the people to pass 
on, let us say, a bond issue but to refuse 


them a right to pass on the desperate 


peace or war is to my mind 
t 


o the verge of hypocrisy. 


are no practical difficulties in 
modern times about taking a rapid refer 
endum, and the populace in modern 
prol ibly le 


pe led into a foreign war than Congress 


times is ss likely to be stam 
Most arguments against the amendment 
ite the Kellogg Pact 

remain an instrument of 

ind the threat of it a 

nent in our diplomacy. It 

that I do not believe 

1 referendum in America 
to a declaration of war 
of attack some- 


to strengthen that popular 


would 


» war throughout the world 


; been our main defense against 

taclysm. It would not weaken 

the United States except on the theory 

strength of the United States 

pon the ability of an Admin 

put a nation into war re- 

the opinion of the people 
ht NORMAN THOMAS 


Why Balance the Budget? 


ppeared to concede in 
raph on December 11 
yme for the federal 
budget. I re 
a belief which is held 
leal of 


lance its 


conviction by many 
shades. To me, 


} 


to be a dangerous 


hich should be attacked 
very of portunity, 
it that we have to fear 
1 unbalanced budget ? 
Inflation? All that 


larger volum I 


inflation means is a 


pending, and that is, 


by common consent, precisely what is 
led at the present time. If the 


inp 


most nee 
yoes so tar as to 
the bulk of 

and hence 
the 
call a 
;, to balance the budget. But 
to take the inflation 


increased pen 
draw into prod ctive use 


' 
present unemployed resource 
to threaten a sharp rise in prices, 


will urely have come to 
that 1 


is it | ‘sible 
horvy seriously when everyone ts rack 
his brains to think up ways to in 
| 


uce an inflation through the more usual 


time 


halt, 


ing 
A 
private agencies 7? 

Or perhaps it is the “burden” of pay 
ing interest on the increased debt which 


ought to frighten us? The simplest way 


of solving this difficulty would be to 
have the government create the addi- 
tional money directly instead of going 
through the ritual of having the banks 
create it (out of thin air in either case) 
and allowing them to tax the govern- 
ment for turning it over. But this solu- 
tion, it may be conceded, runs too di- 
rectly counter to received fiscal thinking 
to be practical. Let us admit that inter- 
est must be paid. The fact still remains 
that interest paid in this way is no 
“burden” but only a transfer from some 
of the rich to others of the rich, and if 
the social-security program continues un- 
changed, it will in time become in part 
a transfer from some of the rich to the 
ape d poor. 

On the surface it would appear that 
there is more substance to the fears en 
tertained by some that a continuation of 
deficit financing will have a disastrous 
effect on the market for government 
bonds and hence on the government's 
credit. Stripped of phraseology, this 
means simply that there is a danger that 
the big bankers and their followers will 
refuse to buy government bonds; and 
indeed it is reliably rumored that they 
have already intimated to the Adminis- 
tration that is their intention. In 
other words, they are saying to the 
reasury, “Balance the budget, or else 

The example of France is sufh- 
ciently fresh to remind us that this may 
be no idle threat. And yet it can be 

iccessfully defied by courageous and 
resolute If the interests refuse 
to go along with a policy of deficit 
financing, the Administration has only 
to use the Federal Reserve system and 
resources to checkmate 
his blackmail threat once and for all. 

The problem facing the progressive 
movement at the present time, and per- 
haps for some time to come, is to make 
capitalism work in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the capitalists. This can only be 
lone if the purse-strings are taken out 
of the hands of Wall Street bankers 
and turned over to those who will know 
how to loosen them when the situation 
demands an expansion of spending. The 
which the reactionaries 
have against such a development is the 
popular superstition about “economy” 
and a balanced budget. It seems to me 
that The Nation is doing no service to 


this 


action. 


its tremendous 


st defense 


the progressive cause by lending its 
\uthority to this ideological bulwark of 
reaction PAUL M. SWEEZY 
Cambridge, Mass., December 23 


{It should be noted that The Nation 
lvocated balancing the budg- 


the 


has never a 


et by economies, as reactionaries 


The NATION 


have urged, but by increased tax 
the wealthy. Granting that much . 
hysteria over the unbalanced bud 
politically inspired, we submit 
pay-as-you-go program based on 
taxation is open to fewer danger 
an attempt to beguile the cooperat 
wealth through deficits. Mr. Sweezy } 
self has indicated one of the grav 
fects in his plan—the fact that 
mits reactionaries to sabotage nx 
social expenditures by uttering t! 
but highly effective shibboleth 
government, as well as an indiy 
must live within its income. Th 
be untrue, but we defy anyone to 
onstrate the fallacy to the avera 


zen.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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